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MARION’S STITOHES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


«I cannot. have such work made with these 
night-gowns, and I will not!” said Mrs. Hed- 
gar, standing to examine the garment the seam- 
stress, Marion, had finished the evening before. 
“J*shall take this hem all out and do it over 
again myself; and it is too bad!” 

I suppose most, persons have noticed it in 
themselves and in others, that when one is in 
a fretting mood, it is easy, indeed, to find some- 
thing to fret about. It was so with Mrs. Hed- 
gar that morning. 

She seated herself and picked it all out—all 
the stitches set by the faithful, capable Marion, 
in many an hour. The stitches were regular, 
set with a just judgment as to the pains it was 
best to take with a garment like that, and in 
that house, where so many other garments were 
piled waiting to be made, and so many others 
were hanging‘and lying, needing to be repaired 
or remodeled. 

The frown was deep when Mrs. Hedgar began, 
much deeper when she ended. 

“There,” said she, having picked out the last 
stitch, folded the garment, and laid it on the 
pile of sewing to be done, “it is done. It is 
too bad that I had it to do! It has made my 
head ache ready to split; and I’m so nervous 
and discouraged about my. work that I don’t 
know what to do. But, there is one thing, I 
will have it done as I want it, or I will not have 
it done at all.” 

When little Louise would put on her night- 
gown that evening, she ran her hands through 
one rent and another in the sleeves, until, tired 
and sleepy as she was, she could no longer bear 
it. Then she was cross; she jerked one sleeve, 
pulled another, made the rents larger in both 
one and the other, saying, “‘That she didn’t 
care; she was glad she tore it; she wished she 
could tear it all to pieces, old thing!” 

Upon this, the little placidity that had come 


Uppermost in her mother’s breast, as she sat 
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reading her agreeable book, all vanished, driven 
by the swift-gathering anger. 

*“‘Louise!” she called out from her room, 
‘¢Louise, don’t let me hear another word out 
of your head—not another word. If I do, I 
will come and punish you severely, you naughty 
girl! the naughtiest girl I ever saw,” her anger 
swelling with each phrase, and beginning to 
take the hysterical stamp her little children and 
all in the house dreaded; “the very naughtiest 
girl! Go to bed—into bed with you!” wrath- 
fully approaching the child. ‘You knew I was 
tired: to death, and had sat down to get a little 
comfort out of my book—if there is any such 
thing as comfort.in the world for me—and you 
must begin! There,” roughly covering her 
child, ‘‘let me hear anything more out of your. 
head, if you dare. I should think you were 
old enough by this time to understand how 
much mother has to trouble her, and to try to 
be a better girl.” 

Turning her aggrieved shoulders, with ag- 
grieved steps, with an air altogether aggrieved, 
she went back to her own chamber and her 
easy-chair; not to resume her reading, but to 
sit with frowning, flushed features, counting 
the miseries she had had to endure that long, 
long day. 

She did actually count them, beginning with 
‘‘those stitches of Marion’s,” and she found 
there had been twenty. 

“Coarse,” “vulgar,” ‘‘weak,” ‘‘foolish,” 
‘hateful!’ do you say? Yes, when she was 
in a fret, in a passion; and especially when 
her anger became hysterical. At other times 
she could be a lady, and was. She could at 
times even be a Christian; but, ah, me! how 
she was piled ordinarily with burdens of her 
sins; and how rarely she came humbly to that 
only place where such burdens can be unloosed, 
at the foot of the eross of Christ! 

And are there not many like her? 





DICK DENISON’S MISTAKE. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


**So you've accepted Dick Denison, Mary?” 

“Of course, auntie. Didn’t you suppose I 
would?” 

Mrs. Morgan put down her sewing, and 
turned her eyes toward the window with a 
deep sigh. 

“Well, yes,” she replied, thoughtfully, “I 
can’t say but I did; yet I’m sorry for it.” 

Mary glanced up from her embroidery with 
a deepening flush in her cheeks, and a quick 
flash in her blue eyes. 

“Why, auntie?” she said, half indignantly. 

Mrs. Morgan considered a moment before 
she replied; and then her lips trembled, and 
her kind eyes filled with tears. 

“One reason is, I’m unwilling to give you 
up, child. You’ve been very dear to me through 
all the long years we have lived together, and I 
shall miss you sadly; but I’m not selfish enough 
to think only of my own happiness—my fears 
are for you, Mary. I’m in doubt whether Dick 
Denison will make you happy.” 

Mary’s tears had gushed out freely at her 
aunt’s first words; but they dried on the in- 

. stant at*this implied doubt of her lover, and 
she interposed eagerly, 

“What fault do you find in him, aunt? He’s 
temperate, and industrious, and good-hearted.” 

*«But he’s jealous, Mary!” 

The girl blushed, and dropped her eyes for a 
moment in evident confusion; then she said, 
with an effort, 

“But he’ll get over that; he won’t be jealous 
after—after——” 

“After you are married, you mean?” added 
her aunt, kindly. ‘I don’t know about that, 
child; marriage doesn’t change a man’s nature— 
and Dick Denison is very jealous and exacting. 
I’ve noticed it ever since he’s been visiting 
here; but more particularly last night. He was 
on thorns while you were singing for young 
Lathrop, and hadn’t self-possession enough to 
conceal his feelings.” 

Mary smiled, glancing down at the diamond 
betrothal-ring that encircled her finger. 

“Well,” she contined, ‘‘it is done, past recall 
now; and I believe I’m half glad that Dick loves 
me Well enough to be jealous. You know I like 
to be loved a great deal, auntie!” 

Bie os I know that you deserve to be; 





but calm, reasonable affection, the ‘perfect love 
that casteth out fear,’ is better than hot-headed 
jealousy, Mary. But, as you say, it is done past 
recall now; and I won’t cloud your first sun- 
shine by my misgivings. Divk’s a good fellow, 
and loves you with his whole soul, and I trust 
you will make each other very happy. But just 
here, my dear, allow me to give you a word of 
advice, and then we’ll drop the subject forever. 
Knowing your husband’s one failing, as you do, 
never trifle with it; be discreet, prudish even, 
rather than arouse his suspicions. Above all, 
avoid Lawrence Lathrop. Indeed, I would‘ad- 
vise you to cut his acquaintance at once.” 

Mary flushed a little, and bridled her pretty 
neck, showing plainly enough that the true 
metal was there; but the moment after she an- 
swered meekly, 

“I'll mind what you say, auntie. As for La- 
throp, he and I parted for good last night; and 
now I mean to do my best to make Dick happy. 
I promised him as much last night when he put 
this ring on my finger—and I’ll keep my word. 
A pretty ring, isn’t it, auntie?” she added, 
holding up the’ flashing diamond with fond 
pride; ‘there was only another one like it in 
the city—and old Squire Darwin bought it for 
Carrie. This cost Dick a pretty sum, I know.” 

“Yes, more than he can afford to expend for 
such a trifle,” replied Mrs. Morgan, gravely. 
‘He would have been wiser if he had bought 
plain ring, and saved his money to set up house- 
keeping with.” 

“Yes, I know; but he said he meant to be 
extravagant for that one time,” broke in the 
girl, eagerly; ‘‘and he did it to please me, be- 
cause he knows I love beautiful things so. Don’t 
blame him, auntie.” 

“Oh! I’ve no thought of blaming him; and if 
I had, it would be all the same to you,” laughed 
her aunt, as she arose and left the room. 

Mary bent her lips, and kissed the great, lus- 
trous diamond; and then went on busily with 
her embroidery. She had need of it in a few 
months—for just before Christmas she and Dick 
were married; and went to housekeeping 48 
cozily and happily as a pair of robins in 4 
little vine-wreathed cottage, on the suburbs of 
the city. . 

For twelve months their happiness was pet 
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fect. Dick was a model for all husbands, and 
Mary a pattern for all wives; and the baby, 
for, of course, so complete a household was not 
without its baby, was just the sweetest, rosiest, 
dearest little cherub that eyer gladdened a 
mother’s heart. Dick was content to his heart’s 
core, yet his old failing was strong within him. 
His wife saw it, when they were out spending 
evenings together, and her fresh beauty chanced 
tocall forth some little admiration; but it caused 
her no trouble; on the contrary, she rather 
liked to see the great fellow sit glooming on 
her, with his fierce brows lowered, and an ex- 
pression in his face which said as plain as 
words, ‘‘that handsome little woman’s my wife, 
let any man look at her if he dares.” 

This self-same woman, being as discreet as 
she was handsome, managed her cards so skill- 
fully, and conducted herself with such marked 
delicacy, that her jealous lord had never been 
able to find a solitary flaw in her character; and 
a twelve-month went by, and the honey-moon 
was not on the wane. 

Another of Dick’s peculiar characteristics, 
was love of dress and display. It was this 
weakness, or whatever we may term it, that led 
him to purchase the diamond betrothal-ring; 
and which, on more occasions than one, had left 
hima light purse, and an uneasy consciousness 
of having committed an unpardonable folly. 
Inthis respect his wife was just his opposite; 
although her love of beauty and completeness 
amounted to a passion, she never suffered it to 
lead her out of the path laid down by prudence 
and economy. 

“No, Dick, no; I don’t need a new silk this 
season,” she urged, as they were overlooking 
their wardrobe one fine spring afternoon; “I 
shall have this javender-silk turned, you see; 
and my black one’s as good as new. I don’t 
need one, really; we must be economical now, 
9 know, since we’ve got baby to provide 

“Ay, ay, wife; if you’re content, Iam,” 
tighed Diek, strolling from the room, and down 
the street. 

But his face belied his words—he was not 
Content; at every step he was thinking of the 
pretty hat, with its long, drooping plumes, he 
had bought for Mary, and how shabby her old 
silks would look beneath it; and grumbling in 
his heart because of his poverty. Presently he 
was passing Stewart’s windows, and chancing 
to glance in, a very marvel of loveliness caught 
his eye—a silk, blue as the bosom of a May 
sky, and lustrous as light itself. He fancied 

Wearing it, with her curls down, and her 





blue eyes all aglow, and his heart fairly stood 
still. He stepped in, and the obliging clerk 
had it before him in an instant. 

*«Just see, sir, it will stand alone; and such 


‘@ color—only one more in the market like it, 


and that went off to-day. Shall I fold it up, 
sir?” 

‘But the price?” faltered Dick; “what of 
that?” 

“Oh, a mere trifle! Only a hundred and fifty, 
trimmings and all.” 

Dick’s eyes dilated, but he was not the man 
to back out of a thing when once in; so he 
bought the silk, and went home without a dol- 
lar in his-pocket. Mary unfolded it with eager 
hands, and when she caught sight of its beam- 
ing lustre, she screamed, and laughed, and 
clapped her hands like a child; and then fell 
to hugging and kissing her husband till the 
great, silly fellow was ready to cry for joy. 
But the instant his back was turned, her face 
sobered. 

“Oh!” she burst out, “‘poor, good Dick; 
what does make him so foolish? I shan’t wear 
it half a dozen times this season, as little as I 
go out—and to think of the money, oh, dear! 
We shall be ruined, unless I can devise some 
plan of retrenchment; here’s nurse’s hire, and 
the coal-bill—both due, and not a cent. Oh, 
dear!” 

But the dress was made up, and trimmed very 
elaborately, in obedience to Dick’s fancy; and 
on the coming Sabbath evening Mary was to 
wear it tochurch. On Tuesday afternoon, Dick 
sat at the open window of his room in the City 
Bank, in which he and Lawrence Lathrop were 
brother-clerks. It was warm and sunny—the 
air sweet with the odor of roses and lilies; and 
leaning on his elbow, with the slanting sun-rays 
falling round his head, the young husband fell 
into a dream of the past, and the happy days 
of his courtship. Then his eyes grew soft and 
almost tearful, as his thoughts came back to 
the busy, happy, little wife, and cooing babe 
that awaited him at home. He glanced up 
quickly at the western sun, impatient for his 
release; and just then, a figure passing below, 
attracted his attention. He started, looked 
more closely, and then flushed to his temples. 
Mary’s figure—Mary’s new hat with its sweep- 
ing plumes, and Mary’s blue silk-dress. He 
recognized the very trimming on the skirt; and 
he could have sworn to the golden hue, and 
graceful droop of her waterfall. But what was 
Mary out for, and in her new frock, too? She 
had said she wouldn’t wear it until he could 
acvompany her. He felt hurt that she had 
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forgotten ker promise. But at. that moment 
she came opposite the bank, and paused. She 
meant to call for him—-that was why she had 
worn the new dress. He started up, and has- 
tened down: to join her; but at the door, he 
found young Lathrop.ahead of him. His first 
impulse was to rush past him and overtake his 
wife, who had started on again: at a loitering 
pace; but a second thought struck him, and 
that thought was a suspicion, born of an eld, 
jealous wound that had once rankled in his 
heart. He drew back in the shadow of the 
open door, and watched them. He) saw his 
wife move on for a square or two, then pause 
again; and then Lathrop hastened. on, joined 
her, and the two passed from his sight,. What in 
God’s mame did it mean? He went back to his 
desk, with a.restless pain at his heart., We will 
do him the justice to say that he suspected no 
ill; but he. was puzzled beyond endurance. 
What right had his wife to be walking with 
this man—her old admirer and suitor? An 
hour or so went by, and then Lathrop returned. 
Dick rose ‘up from his blotted book, and con- 
fronted him, as he passed through the hall. 

‘Will you tell me what your business was 
with the lady you joined a few moments ago?” 
he asked, in a civil but constrained voice. 

The young man eyed him for an instant in cool 
amazement, which gave way toa fiush of passion. 

“T’ll teach you how to meddle into that which 
don’t concern you, if you don’t stand out of my 
way,” he replied, hotly, as he passed on to his 
own room. 

Dick snatched up his hat, and made a rush 
for home. On the very threshold he changed 
his mind, and determined, instead of being 
frank and honest with his wife, to say nothing 
of what had happened, but to wait and watch 
for results. She met him in the passage, flushed 
and breathless, as if from a walk; but she put 
out both her hands to welcome him as usual, 
and held up her lips for his kiss.. He took her 
hands, but did not kiss her. 

‘You look. tired; Mary,” he said, carelessly. 
**Have you been out?” 

“Only a little way,” she replied, evasively; 
“but don’t stand here—come in and see baby.” 

He held her hands, looking straight into her 
eyes. 

“First, Mary, tell me where you’ve been,” 
he said, sternly. 

She flushed painfally, and her lips began to 
quiver. 

«Don’t ask me now, Dick,” she importuned; 
‘you shall know. all soon—only trust me a 
little.” 





He dropped! her hands, and:turned from her 
with a cold, hard face. 

* You’re a fool for your pains, sir!” screamed 
@ poll-parrot, from its cage near by—giving 
expression ‘to a phrase’ that some person had 
taught it. 

Mary went into her own room, and, catching 
up her baby, burst into ‘tears. 

«What can be the matter with Dick?” she 
sobbed; ‘*I never saw him look so before. | 
must tell him everything; I suppose—and then 
he'll put an end to it all. Oh, dear! ‘tis too 
bad.” 

At supper, when Mary met her husband 
again, she wore her brightest smile, and strove 
by all her arts to amuse and please him. But 
he was gloomy and silent—pleaded a head- 
ache—went to bed early, and left the following 
morning without bidding her good-by. Mary 
was deeply hurt, and her pride was touched 
besides. 

Wednesday afternoon came, and Dick Deni- 
son, scarcely looking like himself—so deeply 
had the suspicions of a single night told on 
him—took a seat by the window, and set him- 
self to watch for the blue silk-dress; not much 
expecting that it would appear, however. They 
wouldn’t have the audacity to meet again so 
soon, he said. But in the course of a few mo- 
ments, he saw Lathrop go out; and yielding to 
an impulse wholly unworthy of his manhood, 
he stole down and followed him. Only a few 
squares, and on the corner of a quiet street, 
there was the veritable blue silk-dress, the 
plumed hat, and golden-waterfall. The sight 
seemed to turn his very brain to fire; and he 
rushed after them like a madman. But striking 
into some by-street, they eluded him; and an 
hour after he returned to the bank, dripping 
with perspiration, and half beside himself with 
baffled rage. In the hall adjoining his room, 
he encountered Lathrop. 

“Stop, sir!” he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, seizing him by the arm. 

The young man faced him with a look of 
genuine alarm; he had begun to believe that 
Diek Denison had in truth gone mad. 

“For God’s sake, Denison,” he began, “what 
has possessed you?” 

But Denison did not heed him; his eyes, wide 
and wild with horror, were fixed upon ® ring 
that glittered on Lathrop’s finger. Releasing 
his arm, he grasped his hand with a grip like 
steel. ; 

“What's this?” he gasped, his face white 
and haggard, “my wife’s ring—I'd swear to 
it amongst a thousand—and on your hand, sit. 
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Your life: shall) pay for this insult; your life— 
do you hear?” BID 

‘Zathrop, fally believing himself in the hands 
of a man bereft of reason, suppressed the angry 
retort that rose to his lips; and wrenching his 
hand free; beat a precipitate ‘retreat to his 
room, closing and locking the door after him. 
Poor Dick fairly foamed with rage. 

«You sneaking, cowardly villain!” he shouted, 
“fil have at‘you yet. I'll make you pay for 
this.” 

Then seizing his hat, he rushed down to the 
street, and toward his own cottage.’ His wife 
niet him at the door-way, in her prettiest dress, 
her face all smiles‘and good-humor. She had 
wisely determined to bear him no malice for 
his unmanly moroseness the evening before; 
but her first glance at his face made her quake 
with terror. 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried, clasping him:in her 
arms, “what has happened—what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

He threw her from him with a suppressed 
oath; and then his passion found vent in a ter- 
rible outburst of accusations and reproaches. 
She heard them all, standing before him as 
white and still as sculptured marble. When he 
had finished, she said, quietly, but with a steel- 
like gleam in her blue eyes, 

“And you believe all this, Richard Denison?” 

“Yes, and more,” was the savage response. 

“Very well; I shall not trouble myself to 
change your opinion.” 

She was turning from him; but he seized her 
hand, and drew her back. 

“You dare not even deny it,” he went on, his 
wiee hoarse with mad rage. ‘You turn from 
mé without a word of explanation. Great 
God! that I should come to this—to call a 
woman my wife who does not scruple to take 
her betrothal-ring from her finger and bestow 
iton another man!’’ 

“Tis false, sir, and you know it,” his wife 
replied, startled out of her lady-like calmness. 

“Prove it so, aud I’ll acknowledge myself a 
fool and a liar,” he cried, impetuously. “The 
ring is gone from your finger—where is it? 
Produce it, and I’m satisfied.” 

A quick flush rose to Mary’s cheek, and she 
darted past him and into her own chamber; 
but returned 9 moment or two after with a 
white, affrightened face. 

bp did put it there, Dick,” she said, forget- 
ting everything else but the loss of the ring; 
“but it is gone—I can’t find it nowhere.” 

= ae in her face, a bitter, taunting 





**T thought as much. , Didn’t I see it on his 
finger with my own eyes?. Don’t try to deceive 
me+your game’sup. I’m your dupe no longer. 
Get out of my sight; I hope never to look upon 
your false face again. I have loved you well, 
but. my hate is.stronger than’my. love, Away! 
out of my sight, bef@re I forget that. youre a 
woman and I a man.” 

Mary obeyed him without a word; and fifteen 
minutes later she was on her way to her aunt’s, 
with her babe clasped convulsively to: her 
bosom. Dick Denison went into his own room, 
and took down his silver-mounted revolver, and 
after examining it’ carefully, to assure himself 
it was in good shooting trim, he left his deso- 
late house, and bent his steps in the direction 
of Lawrence Lathrop’s lodgings. His face had 
a strange, wild: look, and his eyes wore the 
baleful glare of sheet-lightning. But Mr. La- 
throp was not at home, the porter said; he took 
the evening train for Boston, Dick ground his 
teeth with angry disappointment. 

Then he went into a restaurant, and calling 
for half a pint of brandy, swallowed it at a 
single draught; after which he soon forgot his 
trouble in a drunken sleep. The morning found 
him weak and pale, with a terrible misery in 
his head, but feeling grimly resolute. He would 
never take back his wife again; and as soon as 
he had settled accounts with Lathrop, he was 
off for the Continent. Accordingly, he wrote 
an advertisement for the sale of all his property 
at auction, and having deposited it with the 
daily paper, he spent the remainder of the day 
hanging round the bank, in hopes that Lathrop 
might return. But he did not; and the evening 
closed in chill and rainy. Guided more by the 
force of habit than anything else, the miserable 
man sought his own home; but he found it dark 
and desolate. No pleasant lights, no loying face 
to welcome him. He entered his wife’s room 
with a heavy step. There stood the baby’s 
erib, and Mary’s work-basket, and her slippers 
pushed beneath a chair—a thousand little things 
called up her image before him. For the first 
time he felt the true sense of all he had lost; 
and throwing himself into a chair, strong man 
that he was, he shook and sobbed like a very 
child. 

“You’re a fool for your pains, sir!” screamed 
the parrot from his cage. 

“I know I am,” poor Dick responded; ‘but, 
I can’t help it.” 

Then remembering that the bird was his 
wife’s; and a great pet, his heart being softened, 
he took pity on it. 

“You're hungry, no doubt, poor fellow!” he 
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said; and making his way to the pantry, he 
succeeded in finding a handful of crackers. 

“Here, poor Poll!” he said, ‘I'll feed you 
for ‘your mistress’ sake, though she’s broke my 
heart.” 

The bird pecked at his hand voraciously, and 
something dislodged from the wires of the cage, 
fell to his feet with a sharp tingle. He stooped 
and picked it up, and a-hot flush of shame 
burned to his very finger-tips. It was' the dia- 
mond ‘betrothal-ring—the self-same one he had 
accused his wife of giving to young Lathrop. 
He stood like one bewildered, holding the 
gleaming thing in his hand, and at the same 
instant there came an impatient ring at the 
door. He tottered out, and stood face to face 
with Lawrence Lathrop. 

“T believed you to be a madman yesterday, 
Dick Denison,” he began; ‘I know you to be 
something worse to-day. I am here, at your 
wife’s request, to make an explanation, sorely 
enough against my will, sir. I was summoned 


to her aunt’s house immediately on my return 
to-night, and from her own lips I heard of the 
infamous charges you had brought against her.” 

“The lady who met me at the door of the 


City Bank, on Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noons, was Miss Carrie Darwin. She chanced 
to wear a silk dress, bought at Stewart’s, from 
the same pattern as your wife’s; she also owns 
a diamond ring, the counterpart of your wife’s. 
She and myself—Miss Darwin, I mean—are 
betrothed, and have exchanged rings. I still 
wear hers upon my finger—do you see?” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” gasped poor Dick. 

“Then, sir, one thing more, and I’m done. 
Your wife—a true, tender woman, worthy of a 
better husband—had been out, as you per- 
ceived, on one of those afternoons; but she 
hesitated about telling you where. Hear the 
reason. She had been giving music-lessons 
secretly, for a week or so, to help you along, as 
she said, because you had expended so much 
for that fatal blue-dress; but she feared to let 
you know, lest you should object to it. Now, 
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sir, are you satisfied—are you convinced that 
you are not a man, but a fool and a brute?” 

“Yes, I'm convinced,” the poor fellow replied, 
creeping back to the desolate sitting-room. 

The rain beat against the windows, and the 
wind whistled mournfully; and the pain at hig 
heart became intolerable, as he sat there, pon- 
dering over the bitter work of his own folly. 
She would never come back to him again, and 
from henceforth life would be a curse. The 
best thing he could do would be to take the 
revolver, with which he had intended to shoot 
young Lathrop, and blow his own brains out. 
But he must see her first, and beg her to for- 
give him, that very night, no matter how bit- 
terly she reproached him. . He was starting to 
his feet, but the opening of an outer-door ar- 
rested him; and the next instant, a tremulous 
hand touched his shoulder. He looked up. 
There she stood at his side, with her babe in 
her arms. 

“Dick,” she said, her blue eyes filling with 
tears, ‘‘I’ve come back to you again.” 

He went down on his knees at her feet. 

“I've found the ring, Mary,” he gasped, 
holding it up. 

“Oh! where? How did you find it?” snatch- 
ing it from him, with a glad ery. 

“In the parrot’s cage—he must have stolen 
it; but Mary, can you ever forgive me?” 

She kissed the ring, and put it on her finger. 

‘‘Yes, that was the way,” she said. ‘Poll was 
out that day, and roamed all over the house— 
she stole it from the window where I laid it.” 

“But, Mary,” urged poor Dick, still on his 
knees, ‘‘you haven’t answered me yet. I know 
I’ve been a fool—can you ever forgive me?” 

“Yes, Dick,” she replied, at last, dropping 4 
a soft kiss on his brow. . ‘I shouldn’t have 
come back, if I hadn’t meant to do that. Come, 
get up now, and take baby; and don’t you ever 
doubt me again.” 

Dick obeyed very meekly; and all the while 
the wicked parrot screamed maliciously, 

“You're a fool for your pains, sir!” 





THE LARK. 


BY E. BENJAMIN. 


Tae Lark, on restless wing, the dawning day 
Proclaims, in notes harmonious to the ear; 
And as he soars to Heaven’s bright gates away, 
The welcome advent of the glad New-Year. 


The new-born year’s first sun, e’en the first ray, 
Calls up the Lark to herald it on high; 
Obedient to the call, his cheerful lay, 
He carols forth, while mounting to the sky. 


Hark to his clear notes as he gladly sings, 
While floating lightly in the cool, thin air; 
Swiftly, with spreading tail and outstretched wings, 
He mounts to Heaven to spread the tidings there. 


Higher and higher still he wings his flight; 
A speck in Heaven’s blue vault he fades away; 
And fainter, fainter, from the ethereal height, 
Descends the airy wildness of his lay. 
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CHAPTER .XVIII. 
HIS HAND UPON HIS THROAT. 

Tue warm, unclean winds stole inland from 
f scoast; unseasonable chills followed; the air 
vas full of creeping, ague-breeding miasmas; 
cerlain species of insects disappeared; and 
hers, heretofore unknown, became numerous 
ss the flies in Egypt. Whether these signs 
\oded the approach of the plague or not, the 
effect was the same in the villages and smaller 
inland towns. A vague alarm and foreboding 
spread; the reports of the mortality in Europe 
increased with every step they made of pro- 
gress; and when the first few cases of the dis- 
ease actually appeared in the sea-board cities, 
every little hamlet through the great West fell 
into a state of terror, which made ready a 
ploughed and prepared field for the pestilence, 
if it came. ; 

Meanwhile, Lamorce went on his way, heed- 
less of the agitation about him, or, if it forced 
itelf on his notice, only smiling at it. He 
dung to his work with a fresh tenacity, now 
that his feet came almost daily into the very 
foot-prints of the man he pursued. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, since he knew of Berry’s death, 
be experienced a sense of relief and quiet new 
to him, 

Dead, she was his; the stain of these later 
years had dropped from her, and, in his fancy, 
the slept in the grave pure as if she had gone 
there from his arms when she was a child. 
Bat none the less was his purpose clear as to 
te man who had wronged her. The world 
nust be rid of him. 

These Lamorces had but few ideas in their 
brains, perhaps; but those that were there had 
an growth, and their roots never mouldered 


This was nowhere more apparent than in his 
feeling for his old love, Mary Corson. Since 
be had dissembled it that night three years 
‘g®, and thrust her off with jeers, he had not 
Meard nor named her name. Yet there was 
tot 8 waking hour, perhaps, in that time in 
which she had not been beside him a more 
mal, living presence, than the people with 
vhom he ate and talked. 


he came back to New York, after 





leaving the Headlands, weak both in body and 
mind, he found out where she lived, and kept 
watch on the house for a week. She was out 
in the country somewhere with Mrs. Sherrard. 
When -she came home one Saturday evening 
late, she brushed against a man sitting on the 
gate-step; though in the darkness she could 
see that his clothes were miserably worn, and 
that he suddenly held out one hand as she 
touched him with an imploring movement. In 
old times she would have rated herself soundly 
for alms-giving without searching inquiry; but 
there were gray hairs in her head, and marks 
on her face, which suffering had brought in 
the last three years. She was a wiser and less 
reasonable woman—so she dropped a coin into 
the outstretched hand, and went in. 

Lamorce (for it was he) sat there until late 
that night without moving. What passion or 
dream the touch of the coin, which burned in 
his hand, wakened within him, God only knows. 

Toward midnight, he got up and looked long 
and steadfastly at her closed window, and then 
walked slowly away, never to come again. 

“Tf I could but have looked into her eyes, or 
touched her hand! But there will be blood on 
mine some day;” and for the first time La- 
morce felt a loathing for the work he had set 
himself. 

He had a clear idea of his future course. 
Without questioning, he had accidentally fallen 
on Corson’s traces while near the Headlands. 
A farmer, some twenty miles off, had mentioned 
a Ralph Bathurst, who had lodged overnight in 
his house some two weeks before; a “painting 
fellow, who proposed to go through Pennylva- 
nia on a portrait-making tour”—an expedition, 
as Lamorce justly concluded, undertaken as 
more apt to avoid him, than any concealment 
in the large cities would be. He was secure of 
finding him, “‘portrait-makers” attracting then 
more notice in those inland towns before these 
days of photographs. 

“It shall be a fair stand-up struggle for life 
in the sight of God and man. But it is he who 
will die.” Afterward—but that useless frag- 
ment of life which would follow mattered little. 

With this security in being able to put his 
hand on his prey whenever he chose, se 

* 
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lingered in New York for the week of which 
we spoke. Then he followed. His victim was 


slowly traced from the Jersey farm-house.into 3 


Pennsylvania, through Lancaster to Harris- 
burg, taking the smaller towns in succession; 
(Bathurst, for Corson had retained this last 
alias,) had stopped in Harrisburg for several 
days, painting the likeness of a Dr. Jarvies. 
‘From this place,” Jarvies told Lamorce, ‘Mr. 
Bathurst staried directly for the Southern cities 
via Pittsburg and the Ohio river. He informed 
me that he had written for his sister to join 
him in Louisville, if I remember rightly. They 
should be there by this time, if they went on 
without interruption.” 

No instinct warned Lamorce of the blow that 
waited for him when he heard of the sister— 
he only wished, impatiently, there had been 
no woman in the case. . Then he went back to 
his hotel to prepare for an early start. 

‘He has already four days the start of me,” 
he muttered, looking at his small valise. ‘But 
he has gone round two sides of anangle. I can 
cut it by striking the Baltimore road, and so 
down to Louisville as quickly as he will reach 
it by river.” 

It was early autumn when he crossed the 
outskirts of the Virginia mountains, every peak 
of which has since gained a name and history 
of a battle-field in our civil war. Then they 
were only dyed by the crimsoning foliage, and 
the brown creek and river waters turbid with 
the recent freshets. 

_. In Europe, during the last three years, La- 
morce had scarcely noted whether the land- 
scape before him were the bristling sea-rocks 
of the North, or the sullen barrilla marshes of 
Murcia;. but since his sister had lain down to 
rest from his vexed memory, his eye and ear 
had wakened out of their torpor. Crossing 
the mountains now, he climbed almost uncon- 
sciously up beside the driver, when the day’s 
journey began, and sat chere silent, puffing his 
segar, and missing not one of the glimpses of 
far sleeping vallies, or pungent woodland scents, 
from the unbroken forest that shut in the road, 
It is not for me to say whether He who held 
this poor, diseased heart in His hands, may not 
have striven to prepare it for the trial that was 
to follow, by this contact with a great and 
solemn nature. 

It was near nightfall when they reached the 
end of the route he had taken to gain the Bal- 
timore and Ohio road, then just completed. He 
struck it at Cumberland. As the coach on which 
he traveled slowly crept down the hill in sight 
of the dingy old town, the smoke of a train of 





tee 
cars, sweeping through|an opposite detile of the 
mountains, wavered over the evening sky. 

“That is the Jast train till morning,” saiq 
the driver, ‘cracking his whip-lash toward it, 
“You'll have to stay overnight in Cumberland, 
sir,” with more respect in his tone than he used 
toward any other passenger, for his eye was old 
and well used; and Lamorce, with his gentle 
voice and grave reserve, received his due, in 
spite of napless hat and stained clothes. 

He lowered his tone when they came nearer 
the town. ‘D’ye see that buildin’ with the 
white pillars to the porch a-front? Shet up— 
the shutters. That's Loofland’s cottage. They 
have it there.” ss 

“The plague, you mean?” 

“Onless he’s dead. *Twas a man as come 
from Baltimore day before yesterday—brought 
a child, a babe—just went an’ took boarding at 
Loofland’s, concluding to stay awhile. Well, he 
was struck down last night, an’ they soon made 
out what "twas as ailed him. When I left this 
mornin’ with my team there wasn’t a soul in 
Loofland’s—and the town is makin’ ready, as 
you see.” 

He pointed with his whip down into the 
street, in which there reigned an unusual still- 
ness; while through the darkening twilight he 
could see great fires of the bituminous coal, wet 
with tar, throwing out their blood-red flames 
and volumes of oily smoke from every corner. 
The effect was ghastly; the heavy cloud of 
smoke hung close about. the houses, drifted 
and swirled by the wind; and the faces of the 
passers-by grew livid in the flaring light made 
by the tar. 

“It’s a great disinfectant, tar is,” said the 
man. ‘We've a stirrin’ city council this year, 
sir.” ' 

“Do you mean to say,” said Lamoree, his 
eye beginning to glitter, ‘that the man is left 
to die yonder, because they suspect he has the 
cholera?” 

“I mean to say he ought to be thankful that 
he’s left in the city limits at all. As for beia’ 
left to die—he’s the doctor; it’s not likely any- 
body. ’ll submit to run the risk of their own 
lives to nurse him, and carry back the infec 
tion to town. He’s got his child for company.” 

‘You told me she was an infant. Stop!” 

The. hot blood was not cooled in Lamorees 
veins, however slowly he forced it to beat. He 
sprang from the foot-board to the road without 
another word, and, leaping the fence, strack 
straight across a corn-field to the white-painted 
house pointed out as,“‘Loofiands.” The driver 
stared after him with whip uplifted. 
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“Ef you ketch the infection, you'll not be 
allowed to come into the city,” he shouted after 
him. 

«Curse the city!” muttered Lamorce. 

“There goes a brick,” said the driver, as he 
whipped up his team. *‘T like fellows who can 
doa stroke of work like that.” 

Lamorce’s step rung on the pine Boards of 
theeporch with the peculiar hollow sound that 
an empty house gives back. Going round with 
angry haste into the back building, he found a 
door unlocked, and mounted the stairs, stum- 
bling in the dark. A low moan guided him to 
the apartment where the traveler lay: One 
glance was enough. 

“Cholera!” he muttered, and then searched 
for the remedies before going to the patient. 
To be just to the physician, they were there, 
and had been applied during his occasional 
visits, But fear is more contagious than the 
plague, and the ‘case, he judged, was slow but 
hopeless. In consequence the man was alone. 

Lamorce went to work. 

His men used to say he was as gentle a nurse 
asa woman. Certainly, he never had busied 
himself about disease or death with such 
womanish feeling as to-day. The hot, indig- 
nant tears actually came to his eyes when he 
saw how young the fellow was; how constantly 
his glassy eyes turned to the little child that 
lay asleep on his feet on top of the bed-clothes. 

“The cowards! cowards!” Lamorce muttered, 
ina tone worse than any oath. 

It was a slow, creeping attack of the disease; 
careful nursing would have baffled it at first; 
might do so even yet. He worked faithfully. 
In'an hour, the fresh air sweeping through the 
toom, found no impurity to carry away; and 
the traveler lay on a bed hot as glowing coals. 
Lamorce knelt beside him, chafing his cramped 
legs and arms with powerfal, even strokes, until 
the sweat broke on his own knotted forehead. 

Something strangely familiar in the stran- 
ger’s face kept alive the furious heat-of pity 
and anger in him. Some time, he knew not 
when, the frank, genial trick and turn of this 
man’s face had been very dear to him. 

The night passed swiftly. The night in which 
he toiled to save this man’s life, and did save 
it, was but a moment of time when he looked 
back at it afterward. It was the hour before 
dawn, and the history it held seemed to have 
absorbed all of his life, the essence and meaning 
of so many empty years. 

The man revived. The fatal blue tinge dis- 
*ppeared; the wrinkled skin of the hands soft- 
ened and began to gain its natural color; his 


eye turned at last intelligently from the crimson 
streaks over the gray sky to Lamorce’s face. It 
was @ weak eye, irresolute and unsteady, but 
with a great power of affection in it. 

“Will I live?” 

“Yes. Keep quiet and sleep. 
to the rest.” 

“They left me here to die.” 

“No matter—you live now.” 

**You have saved me, if I live.' But the pain 
here is intolerable,” touching a point on his 

. forehead. 

Lamorce quietly brought the drink prepared 
in prospect of threatened congestion, and put 
it to his lips. ‘‘Now be calm. I will take care 
of you and your child. If you want to live, put 
all care out of your mind.” 

A sudden pain flashed over the man’s face. 
Then, for a moment, he was quiet, and seemed 
to sleep. Richard watched the morning light 
steal into the room, up the wall. By its light 
he perceived that the apartment had just been 
occupied by its tenant when he was attacked. 
His trunks were partly unstrapped, books, 
dressing-cases, were scattered about the floor 
in the corners; a picture was turned with its 
face to the wall. 

A slight motion from the bed made him turn; 
the man was lying with his eyes fixed on the 
child. Richard saw their expression. 

“It will be a rough road yet,” he said, scan- 
ning his medicines anxiously. 

“«Come nearer.” 

Lamorce obeyed. 

“She was to join me here—you understand ?” 

“Yes. Don’t think of that now.” 

“If she comes—for God’s sake, listen, man! 
If I am dead, tell her the words I say to you. 
She knows nothing.” 

Lamorce put down the spoon and bottle and 
listened earnestly. ‘1 will forget nothing,” he 
said, gravely, perceiving the meaning of the 
man at last to be no sick vagary. 

“The child is mine—give it to her. Tell 
her I wronged its mother. She was pure—she 
came to me because she loved me. You need 
not tell my sister how selfish J was—she knows 
me of old,” a queer, melancholy smile coming 
over his face. ‘Tell her if there’s any chance 
for me hereafter; if I ever was a better man 
than she knew me, it was that woman who made 
me so. She would have left me in Seville; gone 
out without a roof to cover her, loving me 
better than her own soul, for the sake of her 
unborn babe. It should not be born in sin, she 
said.” 


I will attend 





The flakes of foam spotted his blue lips—he 
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gasped for breath. Lamorce caught his arm; 
the story was near akin to the one which had 
driven him out to wander @ vagabond on the 
earth; it was damping the natural, manly im- 
pulse which had strung his nerves with such 
a fresh, brave thrill,:and rousing his morbid 
madness—fiend, call it what you will. His face 
began quickly to harden and gray out of that 
of the eager, good-fellow, who had just bent 
his strength to rub the limbs of the dying man. 

“Stop. Let me hear no more of this,” gruffly. 

He struggled to rise. ‘You forget, it is my 
sister who is coming, and I think I will never 
see her. I want her to love my child and its 
mether. I never knew what love was until 
there in Seville. To see all she would have 
given up for that unborn baby! I grew meaner 
in my own eyes, day by day, watching her. This 
was the woman I would not marry! But I mar- 
ried her then. She was such a silly thing! My 
sister thought her ignorant. She was grand and 
simple—few outlines about her character, but 
they were beautiful. I tried to be different—God 
knows I’ve tried. I’ve given up all my whims, 
and saved for the child. Tell her there’s some- 
thing invested in Wallet’s Saving Bank. I sold 
my watch—I sold even my dress-suit, and put 
the money into the bank. I’ve only that cheap 
robe de chambre in which to receive callers, in 
case I should get well,” nodding toward a 
gaudy, coarse dressing-gown, that hung on the 
bed-post. 

“I painted that. 
paint,” glancing at the picture. 
girl. It is her mother’s face.” 

‘You wander, sir,”’ said’ Richard, conscious, 
somehow, that this vague way of talking was 
his habit. 

“I did what I could. I tended her faithfully. 
When she grew homesick, I brought her back 
to the States, knowing that I put my head in 
the lion’s jaws. I have been dogged for years, 
hounded like a beast of prey. But I never told 
her—it would have hurt her.” 

Lamorce had started to his feet, and stood 
leaning over the bed, glaring into the pallid 
face. 

“God in heaven! who are you?’ Who was 
this woman?” 

The man raised his head with a feeble dig- 
nity 

“She was my wife.’’. Then he pointed to the 
picture, laying back exhausted as Lamorce went 
blindly toward it and turned it round. 

Tar MaponNa AND CHILD. 

In the fresh light of the early morning, the 


It is the last I ever shall 
“Tt is for my 





derful beauty; yet in her eyes, looking down 
on her babe, an awful hunger and tenderness, 
which told that, through uhknown depths of 
pain, she had earned her blessing above a) 
women, 

Berenice. 

And this man? There rung out on the mor- 
ing air so wild and inhuman a cry, that passers. 
by on the road glanced up at the plague-stricken 
house, and hurried on, thinking that if the 
spirit of the pestilence itself could find a voice, 
it would atter some such warning sound, deadly 
and terribie. Lamorce stood over his victim, 
his knees shaking, his eyes blazing in their hag. 
gard sockets, his hand trembling as he dragged 
the wet cloths from Corson’s head, thrust back 
the damp, auburn hair, and glutted his eyes on 
the weak, handsome face of the man whom he 
had run to cover at last. 

Then he paused. Why, he knew not. Per- 
haps, unlike Cain, the voice’of God called to 
him before he slew his brother. 

The child had wakened, and, creeping down 
from the bed, came over and stood looking up 
in his’ face. He saw her in a dream. The 
freckled little cheeks were red and feverish; 
the yellow hair tangled; the blue eyes heavy 
with sleep; the lips trembling, ready to cry. 
It was the very face of the child who used to 
come to waken him in the morning. She put 
up her hand with a fretful cry and caught his 
coat. 

Richard Lamorce thrust it down. 

He was choking for breath. He found hin- 
self in the porch, striding up and down like a 
tiger balked of his prey. 

“God!” he cried, “to find him that—that! 
A driveling, dying wretch, that I dare not 
touch.” 

Afterward, in a moment, he heard Ralph call 
him once ortwice. ‘Water, water!” he moaned. 
Water is the agonized cry of all cholera pa- 
tients—the need of it is beyond all words to 
describe. 

Lamorce went in and gave it to him; lifted 
up his head until he should drink. After he 
had done that, looking again on the face of the 
man, and knowing who he was, a sudden palsy 
fell on him. He sunk down in a chair beside 
the bed; his head fallen, gnawing at his mus- 
tache. Then it came to him how utterly lost all 
these years and this awful striving had been. 

God had put out a finger and thwarted him. 
When his victim was in his grasp—helpless 1" 
his grasp—He had raised up something in his 
own soul that stood between them, and coa- 


face he had loved ‘so well ia all its first won- ? quered him. 
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As he sat, stunned, the day dawned. The 
little girl, Berenice, heedless of all around her, 
went about washing her face, and doing for 
herself those little offices which it is so pitiful 
to see » motherless child perform for itself. 
After awhile, she came up to Ralph, and giving 
him both her hands, said her morring-prayer, 
towhich he listened anxiously, correcting her 
once or twice. It was the prayer all children 
learn, beginning, ‘‘God bless father.” But La- 
moree noticed that the mother’s name was in 
it still, and after it came, ‘‘dear Richard.” 

“taught it to her. It’s just the same Berry 
knew herself,” said Ralph, turning his head 
uneasily. ‘I believe she said it since she was 
a baby—‘dear Richard!’ Dearer than I ever 
was! She called for him at the last.” 

Dick Lamorce raised his head quickly. An 
odd flash of triumph and pity came into his 
face, as he looked at the man who had cheated 
him of his birth-right, and now owned himself 
defeated. He stooped forward and brushed 
the flies from about his face. 

The morning crept on. The child went out 
to play; the men were leftalone together. It 
became evident to Lamorce that the danger of 
congestion of the brain was imminent. He had 
as much skill, and twice the experience of ordi- 
nary physicians. 

Great care for an hour or two might save 
this man. So, to let him alone, was to let 

him dienot murder, nor assassination, he told 
himself again and again; simply to suffer 
nature to take her course, and rid the world of 
this monster. But, now that he had seen the 
maayhe could not think of him as a monster; 
he was puerile, whimsical—worthy of scorn. 
Yet there was good in him; one could not be 
ill-natured with so affectionate, simple, jealous 
«fellow. No wonder Berry had come back to 
the old, strong, true love. 

“She-called ‘Dick’ at the last, did she?” 
and his eyes were full of tears. 

Yet there were times when all the long pas- 
son and pain of his hate for this man, found its 
culmination in that hour. 

Consider. how he had starved his life; con- 
sider all that he had given up to gratify that 
one aim. The hour had come; it needed not 
‘o stretch out a hand—only to sit passive, and 
his end was reached. Consider that he was 
tlone; no human eye to see, no human hand 
‘come between him and this his victim, who 

deserved his punishment. 

9 eda the temptation of a moment, to 

thy in y ® swift, fierce impulse of genero- 

. or two hours the man he meant to 


kill demanded each moment patient, menial 
service at his hands to keep him alive. 

It was given. No tithe was left unpaid 
At its end, Richard Lamorce looked out with 
galled eyee and sunken features into the high 
day, knowing that he who conquers his own 
spirit, has fought a harder battle than he that 
conquers a city. i 

It had been given in vain. Ralph Corsen 
had droned out his last, long story; he would 
look unsteadily about the world for his place 
in it no more. 

He still breathed, however, when the doctor, 
a smooth-shaven, fair-haired old man, arrived, 
who stooped and looked close into his eyes. 

**No meaning; no ‘speculation’ there! Con- 
gestion, eh? It often ends so. Poor fellow!” 
He glanced over the medicines. ‘You have 
done all you could. A college of physicians 
could do no more.” 

But he did not offer to help Lamorce to per- 
form the last offices to the poor body, when 
that was all there was left to do. He'com- 
posed the limbs decently, tenderly—even think- 
ing the child might remember its dead father. 
For himself he could not affect grief, there was 
a certain relief that all was over, that his hands 
were clean. As he finished, he heard the old 
doctor’s step and soothing voice with a woman’s 
outside. 

“It is his sister,” he thought; and he went 
out hastily from an opposite door. He would 
give her the messages when the force of the 
blow was spent. 

He found the child outside, digging in the 
clover. ‘*Come,” lifting her in his arms. 
‘Berenice, come! Say, ‘dear Richard.’ ” 

They buried poor Ralph that afternoon; ‘some 
laborers having been found willing to risk the 
danger. 

The doctor found Lamorce somewhere about 
the grounds. Little Berry lay asleep on his 
knees. 

“You will follow your friend to the grave?” 

asked the doctor. ‘I must apologize; but it 
has been determined to leave his body near the 
¢ house. I am sorry—consecrated ground is in 
the city limits.” 
; When the time came, therefore, taking the 
bers by the hand, he stood by the door-step 
sto let the coffin pass, closely following the 
veiled figure behind it. 

They buried him on the hill-slope, near a 
clump of sycamores. It was a;clear autumn 
day; the fresh, warm light and air fell around 
and in the-yawning grave. It was a great calm 

Sand peace—Lamorce felt that; he scarcely 
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heard the murmured prayer, or the slow, re- 
treating footsteps, when all was over: He saw 
only that the grave which held the temptation 
of his life was closed at last and forever—he 
knew that he had conquered himself. A rest- 
less, confiding little hand lay in his—* Bere- 
nice, Berenice.” The name was redolent of all 
loving memories. A spring-like warmth stirred 
itself in his heart; and as it wakened the soli- 
tary thought, which’ more than all others had 
brightened his life, the thought became sud- 
denly real; for at the other side of the grave, 
coming toward him, was Mary Corson. 


t 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE OLD HOME AT THE HEADLANDS. 

Tugy sat, side-by-side, in the yellow, hazy 
light of the September afternoon. To the towns- 
people they were mere waifs or estrays, coming 
and going with this breath of the pestilence. 
So they were left alone there, and forgotten, 

The story had been told—how, neither. of 
them remembered—few words had sufficed; 
but it was over, and Richard Lamorce and Mary 
Corson both knew, that into, that miserable 
depth they should never look again together. 

Here was all that had come out of it: the 
wide, sunny, autumn day; the soft rustle of the 
syeamore-leaves overhead; the bees droning 
over the covered grave which broke the russet- 
stretch of clovered-meadow; the child sleeping 
under yonder sumach-tree, its berries of red 
velvet gathered in her hands. 

Nothing more—orly these two, sitting alone; 
and outside of this crimson clovered-field, a 
world in which neither had a home, nor a 
future, 

Lamorce’s eyes were tired; he could not 
see the world beyond, nor even that wretched 
past. The years gone; the hate and the fury, 
and the pain which had been their life—all this 
had dropped from him, leaving only a sense of 
exhaustion, and the love for which soul and 
brain and body cried with desperate and peril- 
ous thirst. 

He looked at the thin, pure face; at the eyes 
which had grown strangely patient and spiritual 
in her long pain and humiliation. 

Nothing came between this woman and his 
held of her now. The blood of her brother 
was not on his hands—God had hindered that, 

He got up and came to her, leaning against 
the bole of a tree, restifg his head on his arm. 

“Mary, I have been on a long journey, and 
the end of it is here. God only knows how 
tired lam. Will you give me rest?” 





ime 

She rose and put her hand in his; but she 
could say nothing. Yet, knowing the ill that 
she and her’s had wrought in his life, she be. 
lieved that the love she gave him would some 
day atone for it all. 

So they two stood together, watching the 
sun go down behind the low, quiet valley, while 
some wood-bird sang clear and loud overhead, 
Behind was the covered grave; and before then, 
in the meadow, Berenice, smiling and asleep in 
the pleasant evening light. 

Twelve years later. Again a September sun 
slanting his late afternoon rays upon masses of 
brown clouds, stacked in the eastern horizon; 
the dusky-red fire burns through them, making 
them appear like mountains of crimson ani 
luminous dust. Directly overhead the natural 
color of the day is a chilly-blue; for there are 
no mountains here to ward off the early winter 
winds. The sea beneath the cloudy rampart 
is heaved and angered by them even now; 
sends in the evening-tide a vast sheet of curv- 
ing, curdling foam. The long band of salt 
marshes, varying ‘in color from umber to elear 
emerald, glitter inthe cool evening air. Here 
and there patches of rose-colored or purple- 
blossoms creep out of the marsh, down on to 
the very sand-beach. A ship, with shadowy- 
white wings, paints itself upon the blue dis 
tance; inland, the cloud of light smoke rises 
cheerily from the windows of the homesteads 
of the Headlands. It has grown solid ani 
affluent in its old age. Mellow apple and 
peach-orchards, gardens, a vineyard, stretch 
out from it like hands, gathering under its 
warm roof all the comfort and beauty which 
the earth would yield. Its windows are lighted 
from within. Two boys—sturdy, thorough 
little fellows, are plodding up from the beach, 
laden with seines and baskets, looking bebind 
them, now and then, to shout to a raw-boned, 
old fellow who is landing the boat, evidently 
wanting to impress their familiarity with him 
upon the ears of all by-standers. Both of them 
have just caught sight of a lady’s head on the 
other side of the fence—a finely-moulded head, 
with shining braids of black-hair; the eye 
dark, kindly and shrewd. Along the creck 
and inlets, near the Headlands, where Dick 
Lamorce used to swim, and crab and fish, thes 
boys, who bear his name, are as well known ® 
the fishermen as he was; and bear their ef 
fing and petting with a like cool indifference 

“They’re right chips off of the old block. 
Dill, who usually has them in charge, ey 
proudly, ‘There’s not a drop of blood in © 
that’s not Lamorce.” 
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a which he is right enough; they are short 
and heavily built, like their father, with the 
same simple, dogged, generous face, yet gentle, 


grave eyes. 

“God forbid!” Dill says, ‘that they should 
ever look into some days of their father’s life J 
knowed on. But it was jess the black drop 
burnin’ out 0’ the blood—there’s none as pure 
nor red now.’”” 

«He's a hard swearer, Mr. Lamorce,” Jane 
will hint, doubtfully, for she has ‘‘joined class”’ 
latély, and is narrowing the borders of her 
charity. 

“Don’t talk like a fool! You've got to use 
hard bit reins when you drive Jerseymen, as 
Mr. Lamorce knows well. »He’s as God-fearing 
a man as lives—let him talk of the devil as he 
pleases.” 
| Ib issonly to his wife that. Dill discusses the 
Tam He would as soon talk of them to 
Ti cscssshoute, as a prime minister would 
chatter abroad of the royal family; for La- 
moree, living almost as simply as themselves in 
the old homestead, is like a king among these 
people. They refer all their disputes to him. 
*He is juster nor the law,” they say. 

He tries to be. Those old days when “the 
black drop was burning out of his blood,” have 
only left a gnawing, eager desire to wipe them | 
out—to atone for them in every moment of this 
full, helpful, sincere life, which he lives now. 

Even the rare bursts of passion which break 
out in the oaths that shock Mrs, Dill, are sub- 
jects of grave anxiety with him wlfen they are 
over. 

“Tt is the boys I think of, Mary,” he says, 
gravely. ‘I wish they could be altogether like 
you.” 

At which she only laughs. 

Mary Corson is too earnest a thinker not to 
feel how the true, simple itistincts of Lamorce 
have been the salvation of her own more arti- 
ficial, shallow nature; how, in the daily mys- 
terious bond between husband and wife, as 
much as in the discipline of those years of 
loneliness and pain, she has learned to know 
his God as her God; and, like him, to meet the 
world with carnest, helpful hands, rather than 
her old puny, vain criticism. 

There is an atmosphere about every house— 
that of the Headlands is curiously healthy and 
bright. It seems natural to the boys, coming 
in tonight from their day’s holiday, to find 
open, lighted windows, great fires, music, a 
600d little feast, some new amusement to make 
their days heartsome. They don’t see that both 
father and mother will it to be so. ‘It is so 
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late for us,” Richard oft says to his wife, 
“we have to make up for all the happiness of 
those years lost.” 

They have a few good friends; but Mary 
would find it lonely, it may be, if it were not 
for Berenice. She is their only daughter. The 
boys were twins, and after them they had no 
other children. 

Mary follows her to the beach when she 
walks out; sits near her as she studies; creeps 
into her room at night. to know if she sleeps 
easily and well. She has a boding terror in her 
heart when she looks at her. Yet Berenice is 
lithe and firmly knit; a hardy, happy little 
maiden, sound in lungs as in temper. 

She has her mother’s peculiar, rare beauty. 
She stands now at an upper window, watching 
the lengthened shadows of the boys and their 
mother as they cross the sands. Mary, looking 
up, sends one of the boys running to bring her 
to meet them. 

“Sister is alone,” she says, anxiously. They 
all call her that; the name suits her. Mary never 
forgets that the child is motherless; she never 
loses a sense of atonement to be made; she won- 
ders often whether if she were her own, if she 
would feel for her a tenderness so uneasy, deep, 
and longing. 

Mary watches, not without pride, too, her 
girl’s free, dainty tread, as she comes down be- 
tween the trees, her hands clasped behind her, 
her head, with the sunlight glittering through 
its golden curls, turned to one side, an amused 
smile on her lips as she looks down at little 
Dick gesticulating over his fish. Suddenly her 
face flashes into a splendor of beauty, and she 
springs forward; while Dick tugs after in his 
solid fashion. Mary understands. ‘Father is 
coming,” she cries. 

Then they meet him on the beach—the La- 
morce we knew. And yet—— The pain of that 
evil past fell from that day long ago—but even 
its traces are gone now. A grave, kindly, 
powerful face, such as old Peter Lamorce’s 
prophetic eyes might have foreshadowed in 
his boy’s long ago—to his own sons’ it is the 
truest and tenderest onearth. They cling with 
their fishy hands to his, while Mary and her 
girl make an outside escort. A silly, happy 
party, laughing, at trifles, as people do whose 
hearts are warm and light. 

‘ Lamorce wears the same old-fashioned cut of 
brown clothes, but the cloth is delicately fine, 
and the shirts are ruffied. Some of old Peter 
Lamorce’s courtly French habits are hinting 
themselves in Richard as he grows older. | 

They go into supper after the boys come back, 
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with cheeks ws phtling trom soap as their eyes. 
Then they drop off to ‘bed, after a final confi- 
dential chat with Dill over the back-gate. 
»“*Let us go into ‘your room, Berenice, a little 
while.’ » Both Mary and the child know what 
that means. When “father” is troubled, one 
of Berry’s songs will charm him quiet always. 
So they go up softly. It is a little room, over- 
looking the sea. Lamorce shad set it apart for 
the child, and furnished it with a care bestowed 
on no other part of the house. There were only 
pure, delicate tints. in it—pearl and white. 

The child knew that it ‘had been her mother’s; 
she knew that for it and herself there was in 
Lamorce’s.mind some deep, unuttered meaning. 

Over the fire-place, looking out toward the 
sea, was a single picture; the only one the 
room contained—the Madonna and child. 

Her mother. In the ‘happy, ‘sweet little 
maiden’s heart there was a quiet twilight- 
corner, where even Mary’s anxious eye could 
not penetrate; out of that all the grace, and 
strength, and melancholy of her life would 
grow. In ‘it she had shrined this mother, 
pure and mysterious as a spirit. 

She glanced up at it as she placed Lamorce’s 
chair; and stooping, clasped his forehead with 
her cool, dewy hands. 

“ ‘Dear Richard,’”’ she whispered—she had 
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achabit of calling him that, when she saw him 
grave as to-night. She had guessed why it 
brought the quiet, loving look into his eyes, 

Then she sang for them. She had a sweet, 
simple voice, simply trained; but her song 
always came like'the benediction to the day. 
As the notes floated out into the evening air, 
Lamorce put his hand upon Mary’s anxious 
face, turned watching up to his. There was 
a world of love and content ‘in the touch. 

She gave a sigh of relief. Mary’s life was 
spent’ in:watching; to keep the eyes about her 
clear and happy. 

While they ‘sat there, the sun went down. 
The light rested; like a halo, upon the mourn- 
ful, unutterable love in the mother’s pictured 
face. It seemed to Lamorce that her eyes 
followed Berenice, as if to receive from her a 
blessing. - His own filled with tears as he looked 
at the child; and he thanked God that out of 
the long, miserable past, there remained to 
them this:pure and tender memory. 

If out of the rank strength and untimely 
heats of his earlier life, God had caused to be 
brought into the ‘world a growth, healthy and 
helpful, for whose beauty and charity men could 
be’ thankfal—Dick Lamorce’s eyes in his great 
humility were slowest to see it. 

Tus Env. 





SUMMER HOURS. 


. 
BY ME'S. F. M. CHESBRO’. 


In the air the sound of bird-notes; 
On the breeze the breath of flowers; 
O’er the sky the silver cloud floats— 
Thus steal on the Summer hours. 


Daisies spring up in the meadow— 
Sunshine on the water gleams; 

By the brook-side droops the willow— 
Now steal o’er us Summer dreams. 


Swallows twitter, ’mid the branches, 
In the tree-top’s lofty bowers; 
Softly o’er our waking senses, 
Steals the dreamy Summer hours. 





With the bird-note and the blossom; 
With the blush on. sky and flower; 

With the deep, calm, blue of ocean, 
Comes the sunny Summer hours. 


Comes with these the blest assurance, 
Earnest of a better life; 

Peace for us, and sweet deliverance 
From the thralls of bloody strife. 


Throtgh the air melodious swelling, 
Sweet with music’s holy power, 

Freedom’s joyous song is ringing, 
In this glorious Summer hour. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GUEST. 


BY BMILY A. W. VINTON. 


A BRAUTIFUL guest came last inight, little Mand, 
And left sweet gift for you; 

An arbutus-wreath, pink-and-white, little Maud! 
The sweetest that ever grew. j 


As our guest passed out at the door, little Maud, 
A glimpse of a blue-bird’s wing’ + 


Came with fh’, sunshine on the fivor, little Mand, 
And I heard a robin sing, 


Shall I tell you her,name? Can’t you ‘guess, little one?- 
Sweet Spring! how you smile, my Maud; 

We shall find where her fair feet press, little one, 
‘When weé-walk in th’ wootls abroad. 
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A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


‘BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


"A sett of costly wood, in which is laid the 
sill; beautifal form of a lovely young bride. 
The ‘expressions of dying agony has’ passed 
from her face now, and in looking at her, none 
gould guess the fearful way in which death 
had met her. The white robe has been laid 
over her carefully, concealing the deep wound 
from ‘which has ebbed, in a steady stream, her 
life-blood. Her hands, raised wildly but o 
short time before, imploring for mercy are 
passive now, and in their clasp have been laid, 
with careful tenderness, pure white flowers. 
Solemnly, and with breathless interest, the band 
éf mourners gazed upon that cold, lifeless form. 
T gazed, too, and I am the‘only one amongst all 
that faneral-train in whose heart there mingles 
afeeling of thankfulness with those of awe and 
error; to the ‘others this is merely violent and 
iysterious death,‘for they know only the pre- 
sent—but I read this scene by the aid of the 
past. 

A cold shudder passes through my frame as 
memory carries me back, through what seems 
to'be a blank space, to the time when I was 
young and beautiful. Yes, I was beautiful, and 
Ido not hesitate to say it now, for years have 
passed since then—years of toil and loneliness, 
ind of strange, wild:terror, leaving their marks 
perceptibly upon my face and form, and well 
nigh obliterating every trace of beauty. I trem- 
ble as I think how narrowly I escaped the fate 
of this young bride. Had it not been for that 
mysterious feeling, utiaccountable to me, but 
firmly rooted. in my mind, which I received as 
‘warning; and acted upon, I knew not why, I 
might long ere this have met the fate which 
consigned her, in her first flush of happiness, 
to.an early grave. 

We often have strange feelings—call them 
Presentiments, or what you will—for which we 
sen assign no reason; but if, in after years, 
when their unspoken prophesies have been ful- 
filled, we look back upon them, we recognize 
that delicate action of mind upon mind, which 
Sives us the clue.to the thoughts of another. 
Years have gone by since I passed through that 
ttrange ‘ordeal, which stands out against the 
rest of my life as the whirlpool which so nearly 
drew me into death—yetithose years, unmarked 
by any especial event,are dim and misty; while 





the ‘occurrences of a few months, far baek in 
the distance, are'as vivid in my recollection as 
though stamped upon my heart in letters of 
iron. 

I was naturally of a nervously sensitive tem- 
perament. My father was an artist, and the 
means of support, which he furnished for his 
family, were gained from the creations of his 
highly-wrought ‘imagination ‘embodied on can- 
vas. My mother was of a highly poetic nature, 
and she seemed to’ have an intuitive perception 
Of those inscrutable ‘workings of the heart, 
which are usually hidden from common ‘mor- 
tals. These two beings appeared to have been 
moulded for each other, and to have but Tittle 
in common with the rest of Géd’s creation. Is 
it. strange that I, their only child; should par- 
take somewhat of their‘ sensitiveness? From 
the earliest time that I can remember, wild, 
singular fancies would pass'through my mind, 
and I would, sometimes, even'see figures before 
me that were entirely invisiblé to others. I 
mention all this to account, in a measure, for 
the thought which entered my brain and lodged 
there, and which haunted me so fiercely that I 
sometimes doubted my sanity. 

At the age of sixteen, I found myself an or- 
phan. A few dollars only were left to me after 
I had paid the expenses of my father’s funeral, 
who had survived my mother about half a year. 
I was not permitted to give up entirely to this 
bitter grief, which seemed as though it would 
overwhelm me, for I was poor and must devise 
some means of support. I had'inherited a por- 
tion of my fathet’s talent. I:could paint pic~ 
tures of the scenery around me, and I could 
also take tolerably good portraits; and I knew 
that I could find sufficient employment of this 
kind to live upon in my native town, where my 
expenses were so trifling. I accordingly en- 
gaged board, at a very low price, with a plain, 
quiet couple, who had mo ehildren—and here 
the weeks sped on without interruption, My 
time, when not occupied in sketching views, or 
taking likenesses, was passed in my own apart- 
ment—and JI had that perfect quiet which ac- 
corded so well withomy feelings... - r 

Several months ‘had gone by in this way.’ The 
warm sunshine hadmelted the snow from the 
hills, and released the ponds’ from ~ icy 
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chains; the clover was dotting the fields with 
red-and-white, and shedding an odor of fresh- 
ness into the pure air; in short, the time had 
come when the inhabitants of cities would leaye 
the hot, pent-up brick houses, and seek the 
freedom of the country. But what had I to do 
with these fashionable strangers? I cared not 
to mingle in their gayeties; and if I did, they 
would not. be likely to notice a poor young girl 
toiling for her daily bread. How little I then 
suspected of the closely-written page assigned 
to me in the book of fate, to be unrolled during 
this season, which was to cast a dark, myste- 
rious shadow over my whole life. 

From my window I watched the beautiful 
ladies as they passed, elegantly dressed, and 
full of spirits; or listened to the joyous laughter 
of the children, and wept over my own loneli- 
ness, as my fingers vainly essayed to shadow 
forth, in all their beauty, the fairy scenes and 
radiantly lovely images which my soul con- 
ceived. 

One day I had wandered through the shady 
path to the edge of the woods, and had seated 
myself on a jutting rock, to sketch the view 
before me of an old-fashioned, rustic-looking 
farm-house, with a sloping, moss-covered roof, 
that seemed almost to reach the ground, with a 
pretty little pond in front, canopied with a large, 
weeping-willow, which threw light shadows into 
the water, admitting the sunshine through the 
crevices of the foliage. I was all absorbed in 
my work, when I was suddenly awaked to con- 
sciousness by: the sound of a voice near me. 

“I think you must have dropped this pencil, 
I found it at the foot of the hill.” 

I looked up, and encountered a pair of pen- 
sive-looking eyes:fixed upon mine in a way that 
betokened interest in me. I recognized one 
whom I had often noticed tripping lightly up 
and down the steps of the hotel, in company 
with others from the city. There was rione of 
that haughtiness im her face which I had sup- 
posed to be a part of all fashionable people; 
but there was a gentle sweetness about her 
which attracted me irresistibly. I thanked her 
for the little service which she had so kindly 
rendered me, and then she asked permission to 
see my picture. She was soon sitting beside 
me, and we were ‘conversing as though we had 
been old friends. - I told) her my whole sad 
story, and she wept with me. She knew well 
how to sympathize, for she had seen much sor- 
row—her own. parents were sleeping where 
the flowers blossom:and the birds sing; and it 
seemed now, after the morths of loneliness I 
had passed, as'theugh God ‘had sent an angel 





ie 

to cheer me. We walked home together, and 
she promised to come to see me in the evening. 
I entered my apartment wondering why she 
had been attracted toward me; but I glanced 


at the little, square glass, and was satisfied. |] 


knew that I was very beautiful—yet I do not 
consider that I was vain; I received this as] 
would any other of God’s gifts. It was notat 
all my pride that I had inherited my father’s 
large, dreamy, hazel eyes, full of expression; 
and my mother’s hair of that rich, dark-golden 
hue, which we so seldom see; nor was the fair 
transparency of my skin, with that delicate flush 
in the cheeks, the work of my own hands; the 
full, red lips, with the many dimples playing 
around them; and the small Grecian nose—all 
was the gift of God, and I was responsible for 
the use I made of this gift of rare beauty. 

My new friend, Edith Willoughby, called in 
the evening, and her brother came with her. 
He was a splendid-looking man, just the one to 
captivate the fancy of a girl who had so much 
of ideality about her as I possessed. He was 
very tall and dark, with the thick, glossy hair 
waving over a haughty brow, and great, deep 
black eyes, which seemed to have a world of 
mystery concealed in their liquid depths. He 
resembled the picture which my imagination 
had drawn of Italian bandits. From the first 
moment that I beheld him, I felt, instinctively, 
that he was, in some way, to be connected with 
my destiny. 

The evening was delightful to me. I was in 
society more suited to my taste and mind than 
I had met since my parents had left me. I 
forgot that I was poor, and dependent for my 
plain living upon my own exertions, and that 
they were wealthy, and accustomed to moving 
in fashionables circles; but I talked as freely 
as though this barrier had ‘never been raised 
between us. And after they had gone, I found 
that. there was a ray of hope in my heart which 
had not been there for months. _ But it was not 
with unmixed pleasure that I thought of my 
new friends; there was a mysterious feeling 
which arose in my mind in connection with 
Rowland Willoughby, which I found it impos- 
sible to define, but which became fearfully de- 
veloped in the course of our further acquaint 
ance. . 

A day or two had passed since this, when 
one evening Mr. Willoughby’ called, and invited 
me to go with him to see # fine bridge which 
had just been completed; his sister, he said, 
could not accompany us, being otherwise en 
gaged. That evening I shall never forget; the 
moon poured down a flood of ghastly light upom 
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a and.as I-glanced at my companion, I 
noticed a strange, wild look in his eyes that 


«made me start involuntarily. From that mo- 


ment the one terrible idea, that he would seek 
to kill me, which has haunted me so fiercely 
through life, took possession of my mind, amd 
fastened itself there with such strergth that no 
reason could shake it. What gave me the im- 
pression I cannot tell, but it caused me to 
shudder; and it was with the greatest effort 
that I could restrain myself from screaming. 
My hand trembled upon his arm so that he no- 
ticed- it, and turning his great, piercing eyes 
apon me, he asked, 

“Are you cold, Miss Pillsbury? You look so 
pale, and you seem to be shivering.” 

“No,” I replied, the warm blood rushing to 
my cheeks, as I felt that he must be reading my 
thoughts. 

“You leoked so pale,” he said, <‘a moment 
ago; but I suppose it miist have been only the 
cold, white hue of the moonlight.” 

We walked on almost in silence. That unac- 
coumtable dread which had seized me became 
more and more painful at every step. I 
tried to argue With myself—what reason could 
Rowland Willoughby have for entertaining so 
fiendish a design? There could be no reason; 
yet this conviction in my mind was stronger 
thaa all the philosophy which I could bring to 
bear against it; that wild fear had fastened 
itself upon me, and I could no more shake it 
off than I could shake off the atmosphere that 
surrounded me. Tremblingly I proceeded until 
we reached the bridge; it was a wild, lonely 
scene, not a human bdeing besides ourselves 
was within sight. On our right, was a dense, 
dark woods, where the wind rustled softly and 
mournfully, among, the trees, like the muffied ; 
steps. of midnight assassins. On our left, was 
a high, rugged hill, which seemed, te my ex- 
tited imagination, to be frowning upon the foul 
deed about te be committed there. Before us 
was the bridge of massive stone, with no railing 
to protect the dizzy passenger from falling into 
the river, plashing on in its course below. I 
#aw his design clearly now, and a fearful feel- 
ing of weakness and mutter inability to help 
myself came over me. I thought I should faint, 
but with a desperate effort I restrained myself. 
I clasped my hands firmly together, and stood 
Tesolutely im the center of the bridge. 

“Miss Maud,” said my companion, “come 
with me, you will not beable te see well there.” 

A shiver ran through my frame as I glanced 
at those strong arms, and a vision rose before 





meof'a vain, desperate struggle—a fearful } 


falling into the river, a girlish form, and a 
white, deathly face upturned in the moonlighi, 
floating helplessly on the water; and the eyes, 
from which death was rapidly shutting out sight 
forever, catching a faint glimpse! of. a demon- 
like look peering at her from over the bridge; 
and then my fate would be sealed, and wrapped 
in a mystery as impenetrable as the silence and 
solitude around us. 

“No,” I said, as quietly as I could;, ‘I feel 
very dizzy, and I prefer standing in the middle 
of the bridge.” 

‘‘But you can have such a fine view over the 
river here,” he ‘persisted. ‘Come, and I will 
hold you—you will not be afraid while I am 
beside you?” 

It seemed as though he were mocking my 
fears—I trembled in every limb. It is impos- 
sible for me to picture the feelings which tor- 
tured me at that time. I think I could have 
met death bravely had he come in his natural 
form; but to be pushed into eternity to satisfy 
the fiendish desire of another-—this idea sent 
such a thrill-of terror through me as I fervently 
hope no human being may ever again be called 
upon to endure. 

Presently my companion seemed struck with 
my paleness, and proposed that we should re- 
turn home. I looked at him suspiciously, and 
wondered hew soon his devilish scheme was to 
be executed; but we had left the bridge and 
gone part of the way home. I never, for one 
mement, doubted his evil purpose—that wild, 
fearful idea had become.a settled convietion in 
my mind; but I suppesed that, for some reason 
which I could not understand, he had postponed 
the execution of his design. I was not sur- 
prised, then, when he told me that he must 
have dropped his handkerchief while on the 
bridge, and requested me to return thither with 
him. Some might recognize in this merely a 
lover’s plot te prelong our walk; but to me the 
propesition was fraught with an entirely dif- 
ferent signification. I read the whole scheme 
as plainly as though it had been painted and 
laid before me... His courage had failed when 
lie had the opportunity of earrying out his de- 
sign, and now he had resorted ¢o this means to 
decoy me back again to the scene of danger; 
and I resolutely refused to comply with his re- 
quest, alleging fatigue asan excuse. Of course, 
he would not leave me; although, hoping to 
escape from him, I begged him to go back and 
look for his lost possessions, assuring him that 
I was not in the least ‘afraid to walk the re- 
maining distance alone. 

I can ‘remember no time in my-life when I 
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experienced such gn intense feeling of thank- 
fulriess, as when I reached my home that even- 
ing. Isat in my apartment until the misty, 
twilight shadows of early morning were begin- 
ning to gather around, trying to account for 
my strange fear, and endeavoring to perstade 
myself that it was merely the offect of my active 
imagination; ‘but it was of no use, that fierce, 
improbable idea had taken possession of my 
mind, and no philosophy could overturn it. 

When at length I retired, my slumbers were 
broken and uneasy, disturbed by strange, wild 
dreams—one horrible idea seemed to pervade 
all these sleeping fancies. First, there was a 
pretty little butterfly fluttering about my head, 
but I was afraid, and sought to escape from it; 
then it changed’ suddenly into ‘a small, black 
worm, which kept crawling toward me, while I 
was spell-bound, and sought in vain to retreat 
from it. It grew gradually larger, until it as- 
sumed the appearance of an enornious snake, 
and it wound its coils around me slowly; and 
its green eyes, looking exultingly into mine, 
held mé with a fascination from which I could 
not break away. Its scales, of a vivid green- 
aad-yellow, were horribly beautiful, changing 
and brightening in the sunlight. Suddenly, as 
I gazed into those malicious eyes, the color 
changed into « coal-black, and the orbs, which 
had so haunted me, were peering steadily into 
mine; then the -whole head seemed to change 
to that of Rowland Willoughby. I tried to 
scream, but I was paralyzed; a strong hand 
held me, and I could not escape; those brilliant 
scales became daggers, and one was pointed at 
my heart. I writhed under the gaze of those 
great eyes, and I:seemed to be falling, falling 
slowly. I knew not where I was: going; that 
strong arm held me, and that dagger was 
steadily piercing my heart. 

L awoke to find myself panting, and the cold 
perspiration was. standing on my brow. That 
terrible idea; which had first formed itself in 
the evening, had now even a deeper hold upon 
my mind; my dream seemed to form a part of 
it, and from that time the snake and Rowland 
Willoughby were firmly connected together in 
all my thoughts: 

Both Mr. Willoughby and his little sister 
eame to see me very frequently... That one sin- 
gular idea which bad se unaceountably arisen 
in my mind; in vegard to the former, seemed 
to increase, in foree every time I came im con- 
tact with him; and ‘yet there was s certain fas- 
eination about him which caused me to watch 
for his coming, while I trembled at the thought. 
He was constantly inviting me to goto church 





with him, or to accompany him in a walk or 
drive; but I invariably made. some excuse for 
declining his invitatious, unless his sister went 
with: us. ‘He would bring me boxes of confee- 
tionery and baskets ef fruit; but I felt sure 
that the rosy-cheeked peaches had been secretly 
sprinkled with arsenic, and that the tempting 
French Son-bons Were impregnated with the 
same deadly poison. Consequently I never 
allowed an article from his hands to pass my 
lips. 

One evening the gentleman and lady with 
whom I boarded were going out, and I feared 
that Mr. Willoughby would call upon me in 
their absence. . I could ‘not endure the idea of 
being alone in the house with him, and I accord- 
ingly begged his sister'to come and spend the 
time with me. We had been together about an 
hour, when her brother called and said thata 
friend had come from a distance to see her, 
and he added, 

“I will stay with Miss Maud until her friends 
return.’”” 

I shuddered at the thought, but I could do 
nothing. Edith went, and I was left alone with 
the only person in the world of whom I stood 
in any fear. I believed that fate had deereed 
that Rowland Willoughby was to be my mur- 
derer, and that his evil design would be accom- 
plished, despite‘all that I could do to defeat it. 
He presented’ me with a magnificent bouquet; 
but I held it as far from me as possible, fearing 
that if I should attempt to inhale its sweetness, 
I should be made 2 victim to some secret poison 
concealed in the petals of the flowers—and | 
hastened to place it in a glass of water. 

I knew that Mr. Willoughby Toved me—he 
showed it in every look and‘action. I had care- 
fully avoided encouraging him in any possible 
way; and yet my. very indifference, and even 
rudeness, had seemed but to make him more 
infatuated. I tried to reconcile his love for 
me with that terrible desire which nothing 
could convinee me did not exist in his. mind; 
but here I was lost ina mist. I felt confident 
of these two-faets, but I knew not how to cor 
nect them.’ On this particular evening his talk 
seemed more than usually love-like; I feared ® 
proposal of marriage, and did my best to party 
it. In my embarrassment I overturned & 
candle, and we were left in total darkness; this 
mishap, so triffing im itself, happening at this 
time, completely paralyzed me. I thought of 
my dream; everything I touched seemed, to™Y 
excited imagination, to have the cold, slimy 
feeling of that snake; and I fancied that Isa 
two green eyes peering at me. All the frightful 
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sories T had’ ever heard, of foul deeds com- 
mitted in the dark, rushed through my mind; 
and I seemed to see a lifeless ‘body, with the 
flood flowing from her heart, being carried 
hastily out, and secretly buried in the garden. 
Tt was all ih vain that I tried to find a match; 
Tank helplessly into a ¢hgir; and had I known 
that my life depended upon immediate flight, 
T could not have made the effort. Presently 
my companion succeeded in relighting the 
candle, and then he seemed struck with my 
appearance. 

© Ave you ill, Maud?” he asked. 

“Oh, no!” said I, springing up, for now that 
Teould see around me, my: courage returned; 
“but I thought I had better be quiet while it 
was so dark, or I should probably get into mis- 
chief.” 

He regarded me very earnestly, and seemed 
to bé rather speaking aloud his thoughts than 
addressing’ me.’ “‘Maud,” he said, “do you 


know that you are very beautiful?” 

“Of course, I do,” I replied; “but we will 
hot talk about that now. I am going to sing to 
you—shall I?” 


He seemed surprised by my coolness, but as- 
sented to my proposition. 

Tstruck up a lively air, and changed quickly 
from one song to another until he seemed be- 
Wildered; but I had an object in view, and TI 
continued to sing, comparing my situation with 
that of ‘the woman’ of whom’ T had-once heard, 
who racked her brain to’ compose a wild, im- 
Probable story in order to arrest the attention 
of a maniac, ‘who was sharpening his knife the 
while for the purpose of cutting her throat. 
Every time he moved"his hind I supposed he 
Would draw fortli a dagger; but with a power- 
ful effort T controlled my voi¢e, and continued 
to sing until my friends returned. At first my 
tunes were light and trifling; I watched his 
eyes, and they séemed uneasy and wandering— 
évidently I was ‘not interesting him—and I 
thanged quickly to a strange, wild air; those 
great Black eyes seemed to grow larger—they 
gleamed as though lighted by an internal fire, 
and he fixed them upon me with such an in- 
tense gazé that I shuddered; my voice grew 
tretiufous, and’ took up a low, sad tune, and 
Sang it with all the pathos that I could com- 
mand. The fierce, fiery light gradually died 
Out of those’ dark eyes; and they seemed to 
soften; and now théy rested upon me with a 
subdied ‘exptession beaming forth from their 
liquid depths. . 

That night’ T thought over my prospects. 
Stiould 1 retain’ wilere I was, I felt certain 





that I should be murdered; yet where could I 
go? At length I remembered a friend of my 
father’s, who resided in the city—and in my 
desperation I resolved to apply to him. Anxious 
to relieve my mind in some way, I arose im- 
mediately and wrote a letter to Mr. L——, in- 
forming him of the death of my parents, and 
asking him whether there was any likelihood 
of me finding employment of the kind that was 
suited to me in the city; and telling him, as a 
reason for making these inquiries, that I needed 
a change. This letter I mailed secretly; and 
in a few days I received a kind reply, contain- 
ing a warm invitation from Mr. L—— and his 
wife to come at once to the city, and make their 
house my home until I could decide in regard 
to the future. 

I said nothing aboutgpaving to any one until 
the evening before my departure, when I told 
my landlady that I was going to pay a visit to 
some friends in the city; but I left upon her 
mind the impression that I should soon return; 
my object in doing this was to prevent her from 
inquiring particularly my address, which, of 
course, I wished to keep secret. 

I wandered off to the church-yard to visit, 
for the last time, my parents’ graves. I sat 
there several hours weeping, and wishing that 
f might have been laid with them, and thus 
saved from the strange and bitter experience 
which I was passing through; but it had been 
decreed’ that I was to struggle on alone, and I 
tried to feel submissive. It was getting late, 
and plucking a rose-bud from either grave, I 
turned my face homeward. As I left the church- 
yard, a familiar form loomed up before me; a 
chill, like the winter’s blast, ran through my 
frame. I had laid my plans so carefully, and 
thus far had carried them out successfully; but 
was I to be defeated when I was on the point 
of effecting my escape? I had not seen him 
alone sincé the evening that his sister had 
been called away from me so suddenly, by the 
arrival of her friend; and I fancied that I had 
seen him for the last time. He noticed that I 
was trembling; and attributing it to the cold, 
he drew my shawl more closely around me, but 
I shrank from his touch. 

“Maud,” said he, “I have been wishing to 
see you alone.” 

**Have you?” said I, with an attempt at play- 
fulness, which was sadly at variance with my 
feelings. ‘Well, then, let us hurry home, for 
I think that you can scarcely see me here, un- 
less you are gifted with an owl’s vision. ‘Come, 
Mr. Wiljoughby, let us play tag!’ 

And T started to run, but he caught me and 
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held. me back... I remembered my dream, and 
the strong hand that held me there—and breath- 
lessly I waited for the dagger to be plunged into 
my-heart. 

“Maud,” said. he, ‘I have something to tell 
you, and you must and shall hear it! Love 
you with all the fervor of my soul!” 

**Nonsense!” I exclaimed, lightly; ‘this is a 
mere summer fancy, and will pass away as soon 
as you return to the city.” 

A dark frown gathered on his brow, which 
made me tremble more violently than before, as 
he replied, with dignity, 

This is no time for trifling. _ I consider that 
the charms of the city belles are as nothing 
compared with yours; all that you lack is 
money, and I have plenty of that. I offer you 
my heart and my _ e all that I have, if 
you will be my wife. "Refuse me this request, 
and you will break my heart.” 

I could no longer jest with him, there was 
too much earnestness about him now for that. 
I dared not refuse him,-for I felt if I did, a 
dagger would be plunged into my heart. I 
loved him with a strange fascination, yet I 
could not marry him with that horrible thought 
that he was going to murder me, ever upper- 
most in my mind. I replied evasively, 

“This is very sudden, Mr. Willoughby. You 
must give me one day to consider the matter.” 

“Then you are not sure that you think 
enough of me to say ‘yes’ now? Oh, Maud! 
if you only knew how madly I love you—bnt I 
will not press you. I will call for your answer 
to-morrow evening,” he added, as we reached 
my room; ‘and remember, dearest, the su- 
preme power which you possess over the des- 
tiny of another.” 

He held my hand tightly for a moment, 
pressed it to his lips, and was gone. 

When he called the next evening to receive 
my answer, I was many miles away. I could 
not see his look of despair and reproach, but I 
could feel it; but there was no more sunshine 
in my heart than there was in his; our happi- 
ness or misery seemed linked together, yet we 
were doomed to live apart, and bear alone our 
weight of sorrow. 

My friends in the city were very kind. After 
I had visited them, they found me a boarding- 
place, where I was accommodated with a small 
“oom in the attic at a very low price; and 
‘hrough the influence of Mr. L—— I received 
“mployment sufficient for my support. But I 

jever rose to any distinction in my art; there 
was something strange and wild, and indefinable 
about my pictures; that one idea, which had 





blasted my chance of happiness, seemed to start 
forth in one shape or another upon my canvas; 
and the beautiful ideas which blossomed in my 
soul fell so far short of my anticipations, when 
my pencil brought them forth, that I could only 
compare them to early fruit, withered and de- 
cayed, ere it reached; perfection. But I cared 
net for eminence—my greatest wish was to be 
unnoticed, and this wish I could fully realize 
here, I was very quiet—greater happiness [ 
did not look for in this world. When I say that 
I was quiet, I refer merely to externals—no one 
knew of the. one torturing thought that was 
burning constantly within me. It is true that 
I had left Rowland Willoughby, and he knew 
not where I had gone; yet a vague fear that he 
would some time find me, and that, in spite of 
all my precautions, I should one day become 
his victim, never left me. 

Time passed slowly with me, for my life was 
s0 very monotonous; and in this way weeks, 
months, and years went by, leaving their traces 
upon my face and form., I was.no longer beau- 
tiful; that one fear that weighed so heavily 
upon my mind impaired my health, and took 
away my strength. From a plump, rosy, beau- 
tiful girl of sixteen, I had become a thin, pale, 
sallow woman, whose age it would be difficult 
to determine. But why should this trouble me 
now? Very few saw me, and none cared for 
me. I had no motive for wishing back the 
beauty and youthfulness of my girlhood; andl 
rejoiced to find age coming upon me, for I felt 
that so mueh sooner would I be released from 
the life which was a burden to me, and join the 
sainted ones in heaven. 

My little attie window looked out upon the 
rear of an elegant mansion, situated in the most 
fashionable portion of the city. It had stood 
vacant for some time, and I wearied of looking 
at the closed windows, and the somber brown- 
stone; and I wished that it had some occupants 
to. break the dreary stillness. One day, to my 
great satisfaction, the house was opened, and I 
could see a number of women sweeping and 
scrubbing; somebody, then, was going to live 
in it—this was a comfort to me. I soon after 
learned from the Irish servant, who attended to 
my room, that a newly-married couple were 
coming there. 

Several weeks passed away, when one morn- 
ing, as I sat by my window, I caught » glimpse 
in the opposite house of @ lovely young gitl, 
evidently not more than seventeen or eighteen. 
“This then,” I thought, ‘is the bride;” and 98 
I sat and gazed upon her, my thoughts roamed 
back through a long, blank space, to the time 
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when I was equally young and beautiful—and 
_I sighed as I compared my lot with hers. She 
looked happy, and probably had all that she 
could desire to make life pleasant; my pros- 
pects had been cruelly blighted ere I had begun 
to taste of pleasure. Presently another form 
appeared by her side. I started, and looked 
again—it was the same, only older, and with a 
somewhat sadder expression; that same form 
which had haunted me for years, whose image 
I could never forget, was within sound of my 
yoice—this was the bridegroom. 

My room seemed to be suddenly filled with a 
chill, damp air—and a thick mist passed before 
my eyes. I left the window and laid down. I 
could not paint that day, for my fingers trem- 
bled, and I saw strange images, with wild, rest- 
less black eyes, gleaming with fiery light, con- 
stantly before me. So I laid there upon the 
couch until day had deepened into twilight; 
still I had no heart to undress myself—and thus 
the night passed away. 4 

A dreamy indolence had come over me. I 
found it almost impossible to return to my 
former employment; but there I would sit in 
my little window from the first gray of early 
morning until the evening shadows shut out all 
external objects from my view, my eyes wan- 
dering from my canvas tothe one house which 
had now so deep an interest to me, and I 
watched eagerly for every glimpse of those two 
forms that were ever in my mind, It was in- 
tense agony to me to see them; yet I could no 
more leave that window than I could leave the 
one fearful thought that was-consuming me. I 
had no fear of being recognized; for the pale, 
bony skeleton that I then was bore no more re- 
semblance to the beauty of my girlhood, than 
do the brown and withered remains of a full- 
blown rose to the bright pink bud just opening 
through fresh, green leaves. 

One night I was pacing wearily up and down 
in my little room, while everything around was 
still as death; suddenly a piercing shriek broke 
upon my ears, I ran quickly to the window, 





and looked out; all was dark and quiet, and I 
persuaded myself that that shriek was merely 
the effect of my overwrought imagination; still 
I could not sleep, but I continued to pace my 
room until morning; then was brought to light 
a sad, fearful tragedy, which almost froze the 
blood in my veins when I heard -it. A few 
months before I had envied that young bride 
her happiness; now she was lying, cold and 
white, unconscious of the hushed tread, and 
the few whispered words of the awe-stricken 
ones who moved almost noiselessly about her. 

A dagger, stained with blood, identified as 
having belonged to Rowland Willoughby, was 
found beside the murdered woman, The crim- 
son stream had flowed freely, leaving a ghastly 
form and a still pulse. Officers, sanctioned by 
law, ‘entered that house; and he who had 
hitherto been accustomed to having his com- 
mands obeyed and his wishes gratified, went 
out with them unresistingly. 

At the funeral a strange feeling of sickness 
came over me—and then is a long blank space 
of which I can remember nothing; it seems as 
though I had slept it away. When TI awoke, I 
inquired about him; but I received no defi- 
nite answer. I caught snatches, however, of a 
strange, wierd story about a Willoughby who 
lived two generations back. He had loved pas- 
sionately a beautiful young girl—had wooed and 
won her; but only a few years of unmingled 
happiness had passed, when she was one day 
found still and cold. Then I heard a whisper 
about a certain kind of insanity, which en- 
kindles in its victim an intense desire to murder 
the one whom he best loves. All this I caught 
in disconnected sentences; and when I begged 
them to tell me where he was, they uttered, 
scarce audibly, the words, “insane asylum.” 

I still occupy my little attic-room; and I sit 
quietly working with my paints and canvas ag 
before; but my face daily becomes paler, my 
figure thinner, and my hands more transparent. 
All this makes me feel that my release is near 
at hand, and I try to await my time patiently. 
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BY FRANK MAURICE FIELDING, 


Tay once bright cheek is pale and worn; 
Thine eyes are dim with care; 

And gleaming ’mid thy “raven locks,” 
Is many a grief-bleached hair! 

T cannot gaze on thee unmoved; 
My heart grows sick with grief; 

I turn away to hide the tears 
That spring to my relief. 
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. | As oft in richest fruit are hid, 
Worms gnawing at the core; 
In thy rich heart, Grief’s canker worm 
Will revel evermore! 


And, oh! in Heaven alone is found, 
A balm for grief like thine; 

The cold and speechless, tearless grief, 
That high, proud souls enshrine! 
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BY. RRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


I weyt out to buy a pig!  The.statement is 
not romantic, nor is the practical realization 
of it in any way poetical; still it was upon 
that very transaction that an exceedingly im- 
portant crisis in my life turned; consequently 
I set it down, regardless of, consequences. 

I went out.to buy a pig! 

The energetic woman who held sway In the 
kitchen, and domineered over Tim, the boy, 
and. ‘did for me” generally, resolutely declared 
that it was impossible for the wheels of our 
little republic to roll any longer without ‘the 
assistance of a Mosaic outcast. 

The sour milk accumulated in such quanti- 
ties, and so much ‘‘stuff” of all sorts, that she 
was driven fo her wit’s ends; “put wrong end 
up every way,” as she pithily expressed it. 

It was quite painful to a tender-hearted per- 
son to think of her being kept in such a posi- 
tion; and I promised that if the presence of the 
unsavory, but useful quadruped, could be of the 
slightest service toward restoring her’ equili- 
brium, that she shoiild be solaced by porcine 
music before the morrow’s sun reached his 
meridian. 

So, éarl;* the next merning, I ordered Tim to 
build a house for our new inmate upon the most 
approved plan; and Tim, being a willitig soul, 
though bandy as fo his legs, set to work with 
such courage, that by ‘noon the dwelling was 
teady, even to straw. 

Then out I sallied, followed by my hench- 
man—at least I think he was, though, probably, 
he would not have known what the name meant; 
and TI am sure I don’t, but it sounds well—and 
sought the abode of old farmer Topwell, down 
beiow the village. 

“Want to buy ® pig!” said the worthy old 
gentleman, when T had made known my étrand. 
“Dew tell—I want to know.” 

Then he asked me a number of questions, 
which did not appear to me to have any direct 
bearing upon the matter in consideration. He 
wanted to know what I did before I came te 
live on old ’Squire Grave's place; how I came 
to do it, and if I liked to do it; and about what 
age I was when T began. 

As soon as I conveniently could I got him 
back to the’ subject; and the old man took me 
out va pis barn-yard, where there were any 





number of the desired animals, from which to 
make a choice, 

I wanted to get away; and not being able to 
understand why, besides paying for my pig, I 
niust throw in a compendious history of my life 
for, the old. gentleman’s benefit, I picked outa 
half-grown white chap, that had a peculiarly 
impudent look pleasing to me, and said, 

“I'll take that fellow; and I'll give you three 
dollars for him. Yes or no?” 

“Yaas,” returned the old man, spitting out 
a bit of straw he had‘been feeding on; “but! 
didn’t reckon you’d be so derned quick.” 

I paid the price; left Tim to exercise his 
genius in alluring the new possession home, 
and went my way; my friend Topwell accom- 
panying me to the gate, and improving the 
short walk to the best of his ability; but when 
he got to the President, and began to show me 
what he’d do if he was in Congress, I got of 
with all speed. 

Now I supposed my troubles were at an end; 
and I went into my sitting-room and sat down 
to my books, with the satisfied feeling of a man 
who had done a fine stroke of business, and felt 
some pride in the possession of my new vassal. 

I'was’not deeply versed ‘in country life and 
its mysteries.’ That spring I had heard of s 
place to Tet in this quiet village; and having 
been recommended a change, and wanting to 
finish my book in quiet, I had rented it and 
settled down here. 

Tt was a pretty old place, sufficiently removed 
from the village to be agreeable, with a green 
lawn in front, an orchard in the rear; and at 
the teft of the house, a long sweep of shrubbery 
leading ftito @ grove, which was the most ac- 
ceptable resort for warm weather that could be 
imagined. 

Why the owner of the house had not set it in 
the wood no mortal could tell—but he had not. 
He had chosen to put the end to the street, 80 
that the front was toward the trees; but so near 
the limits of the land that only a small kitchen- 
garden separated the dwelling from the next 
neighbor’s yard. 

Well, I had not been the owner of that pig 
more than three hours before he got me into 
difficulty—it was not for nothing that he hed 
an impudent mug. 
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My sitting-room was in the end of the house, 
that looked down upon the street, across a 
vista of sloping lawn dotted with great maples, 
having windows that opened upon a broad 
veranda, which was gréén woodbine, and alto- 
gether as pleasant a little retreat as ane could 
desire. 

I heard 4 ioise—some one mounting the steps 
at‘a rapid pace; and I looked up from my book 
to encounter the gaze of @ tall, gaunt woman in 
s sumbonnet, and to hear such an explosion 
that I could only sit still and stare. 
om 'N I jest ¢ame to say I’ won't stan’ it! I 
bin't a goin’ to be staumped on by nobody! 
Maby your pig’s a-quality pig, 'n I don’t say 
he ain’t; but quality or.n’ quality, I won’t hev 
hiy ghardef-pateh tore up, ’n so I tell. yeou 
fair and square. I was rose nigh Milbury, 
Massachusetts, and I ort tu kneow ithe law; ’n 
Til have no pesky pig @ rootin’ ‘te rout of 
howse and hum, quality or #’ quality, ’n so I 
tell yeou.” 

She stopped with a jerk, like a machine that 
had suddenly given way from toag and inces- 
sant use. 

I comprehended, of course, that ny new pig 
had already got into mischief; that faithless 
Tim had made too much speed in building his 
pen, or else he was'a pig of getiius, whose re- 
sources were proof against bars aid boards. 
Has my pig got into your gardén YE asked. 
“TI am very sorry; I’ll——” 

“In my gharden?” she began with a snap, 
as-if the kink in ‘the machine had just got 
right! +“Jist come and look—my lettis a sight, 
‘n my beets, ’n my rooty-beggars! °S more ’n 
mortal woman could bear—’n I won't.” 

“Pll send my boy at pnce——” ~ 

“Send!” interrupted she, with great scorn. 
“ tell yeou yeour pig’s a eatin’ up my ghar- 

én.” , 

*And I am going to have him got out,” said 
I, very mildly, 

“Oh! air yeou? I didn’t kneow but city pigs 
was *xspected to root reound their neighbors 
yards; but I tell yeou I was rose nigh Milbury, 
Massachusetts, in. the-—+” ! 

“Tim!” I wentto the door and shouted. 
oe voice from ‘the end of: the hall made an- 

er, “Tim's to the village about that 
harness,” — _ 


“Not a head of lettis: ll there bé,” continued 
my sssailant, shaking ‘her sun-bonnet fiercely; 
“oh! them rooty-beggars! Mebby y’ ’xpect 
to keep a manygay to cassort reound yer neigh- 
bo»’s Primiees, but ‘twan’t the way we did ’n 
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“Pll goand drive lim»ont,” I eri¢d, quite 
wild ‘to escape her tongue.» ‘Just show me 
where he is; and, for heaven's sake, be quiet!” 

*Mebby yeou wouldn’t be so quiet ’f ’twas 
yeour reoty-beggars———”’ 

The deyil take the rooty—what-are-theys?”’ 
Iexclaimed. ‘Is yours the next house?” 

“Yéas, ming; ’n paid fur! Here, yeou needn’t 
go ’way reoun ‘thé road; Hester ’n me—we’ve 
got a gate between you ’n me, fur we've-allers 
ben good friends, ’n I do’ want no quarrels; 
but it did rile me when I see that pig” 

We were in her garden by this time, and I 
saw my vicious pig busily’at work among her 
vegetables in the most aggravating manner. 

I ran after the pig, and the pig ran, and the 
long woman ran, talking all the while—and she 
and I ran buinp against oie another; and the 
pig leaped over a quantity: of tumblers and 
broken bottles that had green things under 
them; and the woman and I grew more furious 
than’ ever—and the pig enjoyed it. 

I verily believe he was one of the original 
swine that the devils-went into; and I should 
think at least a dozen must have settled in his 
particular dardase. : ; 

At’ Jast I landed’ on alfours in a heap of 
weeds near thé house; ahd as I picked myself 
up I heard somebody latgh—such a wicked, 
musical laugh. ’ 

I looked in time'to catch a glimpse of a young 
face glancing down at mé from an upper win- 
dow, so full of good-natured fun that, furious 
as I was, I could not help laughing, too. 

Just then the woman, ‘‘rose near Milbury,”’ 
ealled, ‘‘He’s cleared, ’n-gone into: yeour yard.” 

‘*Let him stay there,’ said L. “How. did he 
get in here?’’ 

«’§ ’xpeet there’s a board off summiers——”’ 

“PH see he doesn’t trouble'you again,” I 
said, hastily, to get rid of her;) “and to-night 
I'll bring you some beautiful, garden-plants ;” 
this ‘last: I said because I had seen the face at 
the window. 

The woman looked somewhat appeased, and 
a little ashamed. by 

‘’S "nough to make.a body a little gritty, 
yeou must allow,” she began. 

“Oh, yos!” I said.’ “If the pig troubles you 
again kill him; I.don’t want: to be a nuisance 
to my neighbors.” 
| Wal; that’s fair! -I-was a sayin’ to Miss 
Ray on'y yee ‘day, sez I, ‘Miss Ray,’ sez I, ‘folks 
oalls him stuek-up; but yeou can’t allers tell 
by the looks of a toad how ’t’lb jump,’ sez I. 
Miss Ray; she’s a stayin’ with me, yeou know, 
’n has the school, I sez.” 
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*P ll bring the plants to-night,” said I; and 
off Ewent, feeling as,a.man who had been half 
drowned under a mill-dam might; and thinking 
that if that pretty woman I had seen at the 
window was Miss Ray, she must ‘be having» a 
hearty laugh at my expense at thei present mo- 
ment. i 

Tim appeared ‘upon the scene and captured 
the pig; and I think, if the truth must be told, 
that Tim ‘‘caught Jessie’—at least, that was 
the way-he expressed himself later to Hester, 
as I overheard from |the dining-room poreh; 
and if catching Jessie’ meant being dreadfully 
rated, I think Tim was right. 

That evening, with a basket on my arm con- 
taining my peace-offering, I walked up my 
neighbor’s tidy green yard. 

I had been. several weeks, in the place—but 
Miss Ray'I had never seen. Indeed, I learned 
from Hester that she had only lately returned 
to her post after a vacation. 

My enemy of the morning was sitting on the 
porch, with a very pretty little girl beside her; 
and she herself looked so neat and rejuvenated, 
I scarcely knew her. 

Somebody was singing in the room. beyond— 
a quaint,.old-fashioned melody ;. and I made a 
sign to my neighbor not to.interrupt it, 

| It was a wonder to me) that she could keep 
still, but she seemed under a sort of spell her- 
self; and. if the thing had been possible, I 
should have, thought I saw the tears standing 
in her'green eyes. 

After a little the song ceased, and I made 
my salutations: and my peace-offering to Mrs. 
Hodgson, as well’ as the yoluble assurances of 
welcome she’ potred out gave me an opportu- 
nity. 

Then the singercame quietly out. on the 
veranda, and,my hostess made us acquainted 
after: her own peculiar manner. 

I have.a theory in regard to faces like every: 
body élse’ in this age of isms—and Miss Ray’s 
face pleased me. 

It was calm and serene, with a peculiarly 
reticent expression, which showed that if one 
wished to get at the mind and thoughts beneath, 
it would be necessary: to. take a little trouble, 
and bé‘able by tact, or the power of: kindred 
sympathies, to strike the key-note.in the right 
way. 

A’ low, clear voice, she had; too. 


I canyonly 
deseribe-it by quoting something I remember to 
have read in some woman’s. book, written in 
regard to a sister woman. 

“It sounded like-drops of water falling on'a 
crystal floor.” ' 





A pleasant, quiet manner, with a certain ap- 
preciation of humorous things, which showed 
natural love of fun hidden somewhere under 
the restraints of a monotonous life—a woman 
who ought not to have, been condemned to wear 
out her youth teaching tiresome and rebellious 
childish ideas; only one could not help think. 
ing what o ‘blessing it was that they should be 
under such.eare. Why to have the voice trained 
after that silvery organ, would have been benefit 
enough, by: itself, in this land of unmusica’ 
throats. 

Lois Ray—I thought the quaint, old-fashioned 
name suited her exactly; so did her dress of 
some dark, thin material, relieyed by little 
knots of bright ribbon, and made long and full, 
I defy Cleopatra herself to haye been graceful 
in,any other sort of raiment. 

She was perfectly at her ease; not a trace of 
fidget abgut her; not a eommonplace uttered, 
although she talked, about, every-day ‘things, 
There was the difference between her conver- 
sation upon such subjects and that of an ordi- 


nary woman, as there is between a list of 


prices-current and one of Tennyson’s litile 
poems of work-a-day life: 

My wonder was how she lived with Milbury; 
but I soon discovered that Milbury was quite 
another woman in her presence; not that her 
voice could be less/diseordant, or her phraseo- 
logy more. civilized—but it was Milbury at her 
best. 

Why. she ,lived.there when there must be 
other places’ to be! found I learned later; but I 
shall tell you now, because it will give yous 
very clear idea, of Lois Ray’s character, and 
the motives which regulated her life. 

Miss Ray had been a teacher in the semi- 
nary of the town for a year past, and Milbury’s 
little daughter was under her eare; a docile, 
studious creature, with her mother’s energy 
inherent in her mature, but fortunately turned 
in a different direction. 

The girl ceased coming to school, and Miss 
Ray went down to make acquaintance with the 
mother and Jearn the cause of the trouble. 
Milbury now told her griefs.. She owned the 
place where. she lived on very:nicely; but she 
had been disappointed in her garden and in 
some money, and she really eould not afford to 
pay the child’s tuition. 

You sev I kind 0’ ‘xpectett to get boarders,” 
she explained; “but Lhain’t managed it, though 
I got a proper harnsome chamber; and I guess 
1 kin fix victuals with a’most anybody.” 

. It did not,take: Miss Ray long to deliberate— 
she believed she saw her duty clear; she be: 
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tame the occupant: of Milbury’s “‘harnsome 
chamber,” and the ees hopes of am education 
was extended. 

It’ was 80 like Lois—I: have written that 
pame, because: now it comes natural tome. I 
think it is the sweetest»one that the whole lan- 
gusge contains. I dare say there is one equally 
plain that sounds just as sweet to you. 

From ‘that evening our acquaintance grew 
mpidly, until it became that pleasant, familiar 
dsily intercourse which comes about so uncon- 
wionsly between two persons of kindred tastes, 
thrown together in the quiet of the country. 

Of course, Miss Ray had only the evening at 
her disposal—but I saw her then; Saturday was 
abright exception, because there was no:school. 
After'a time I got im the habit. of walking up 
the quiet street about the hour that she would 
be on her way home from her incarceration, as 
Lealled it, in her yellow jail. 

Yet Ido not think she felt it as such; she 
was (00 much occupied. in enjoying every stray 
gleam of sunshine’ that rested for a little on her 
nonotonous path; too busy searching for every 
pale blossom of peace that might chance. to 
bloom in her way, to have leisure to make 
herself unhappy by mourning over the pleasures 
snd the happinesses that did not come within 
herreach.’ 

Even Milbury and I got on capitally; and 
the did me the honor to avow that she-did not 
consider me ‘‘half so stuck-up,” as she had at 
first supposed me. 

With all her gentleness, Miss Ray had a 
happy faculty of keeping the creature subdued ; 
tnd she was usually too busy hunting up some- 
thing to do, being possessed with a devil: that 
impelled her to work in and: out of season, to 
trouble one greatly. 

“Pray, what are you doing néw?” I asked, 
one bright afternoon, as I entered Lois’ little 
perler, and found her surtounded by Latin 
books, which she was:down on the floor assort- 
mg, while a great Lexicon, placed too near the 
tdge of the table, menaced her. 

“Hunting up old learning,” she answered. 

“Please move that great beok, Mr. Gore, before 
it falls.” mod 

“You would take all your. teenies at one 
fell swoop, then,” I driswered. * But, what does 
it all mean?” 

She had piled up her books by this time and 
risen from her humble’ attitude. 

“Only that Mr. Edwards wants me next term 
take the begimners iri Latin under my charge, 


ee who has tought them, is going 





“T am sure you have quite enough to do 
now,” I said; “you will get mo thanks for 
working harder.’’ 

Well, I shall like the extra money better,” 
she replied, laughing pleasantly. 

She had been turning over the pages of one 
of the books, and added, 

“Dear me, I seem to have forgotten all about 
it.’ I shall have to study.” 

“Will you let me help:you?’’ I asked. 

She gave me such a bright glance of thanks; 
though coloring a little. 

“But it would be so tiresome to you.” 

“Will you let me judge of that?” 

Yes; if you promise to tell me frankly.” 

So it was agreed that I should help her, and I 
found the mere idea of the plan very pleasant. 

“Now, © suppose, we nay go for our walk,” 
I said; “this important negotiation being ami- 
eably concluded. You promised to take me to 
the water-fall this afternoon.” 

“And we will go. Would you mind little 
Annie being one of the party? I promised 
her a treat to-day, and this would be the 
greatest possible one.” ’ 

“By all means; but what a blessing that she 
does not inherit her mother’s eloquence—there 
would be no hope of hearing the water-fall.” 

What'a pleasant afternoon'that was, and yet 
there would be nothing: to repeat to you; 
although I recollect every little incident, and 
can hear the plash of the waters as they fell 
from the mossy rocks into the pool below, as 
distinctly as if. it had been only yesterday that 
I stood there. 

We had two such’ pleasant, sunny months, 
and yet I suppose.there would be very little to 
set down; even if I wished to describe their 
every incident. 

We walked and drove, and studied the Latin 
books for awhile each evening. Lois was as 
conscientious about that as. everything else; 
and it was Milbury’s great delight to hear Virgil 
read—she said it was ‘as: good as:a treat, even 
if she did not understand what a word of it was 
about. 

1 “But. she was rose near Milbury; and some 
of the’scholars lived in their house and studied 
sich books—and it»was like! the old time agin.” 

Even Milbury had “her little romance; and 
what Harold Skimpole-would have called ‘¢un- 
conscious poetry,” somewhere hidden away in 
her'scraggy anatomy.» 

The two months: passed; and there came a 
change. It was not any sudden or marked 
thing; no misunderstanding—yet it was there. 

I visited at the house still; ‘the lessons went 
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on; we had our walks occasionally as.of dld— { she was:in a state of too great complacency and 
but there was a change. | “ -o-; 3 satisfaction really to disapprove. 

It was in Lois herself; and ‘yet Tfind it @iff-} There was a picture-case lying on the table, 
cult to show you in'what it consisted A looker } a: portrait:of the only sistér I ever had—dead, 
on, however observant, ‘might not have/noticed } poor thing, years ago. I had often talked tg 
any alteration—but I felt it. Indeed, it was } Lois about her; bit Imever showed this picture 
wholly a matter of feeling, but: none the less } to any one; because it gave 'a Very poor ides of 
real. ire - what had ‘been a'lovely face.’ . 

She was as kind and friendly ds ever} but} But Milbury seized it without a scruple. 
gradually something grew up ‘between us that “Here she is,” ¢ried thé horrid animal; 
took her further and further away; and yet § ‘Look, Miss Ray—this the! young lady to be!” 
there was nothing to which I could givea name; T took it hastily out:of her hand. I did not 
and 80 ask an explanation. ' explain—there’ are certain feelings one cannot 

Milbury was: always present when I went $ talk about. ‘I could not even have said whose 
there inthe evening; little Annie walked with ; picture it was just then. 
us; and the school duties’ seemed to grow} ‘But that was a trifle; Milbury was not a0- 
heavier, because, not’ sldom now, shé’ made tually offended. She had the sense to hold her 
them an excuse for not seeing me. There were } peace; and Lois, having admired the engraving, 
school essays to be looked over, copies to be 3 led the way'out of the room. 
set—anything, everything, and yet never with-; But one thing did happen, which I remem- 
out a show of reason. bered; and ‘IT connected it with this change. 

I tried to:think when it began, but ‘I could Little Annie ran home to bring a book we 
not. My neighbors had not invented any won- ; wanted to consult for something; and when she 
derful stories ‘in regard to me; indeed, I could § returned, she brought back a letter for Miss 
flatter myself on being somewhat of a favorite. Ray, that one of the neighbor’s had good-na- 
I puzzled my mind to no purpose. turedly left on his way from the post-office. 

It seemed to me, as I looked back, that the I remembered how a sudden color shot into 
last day of perfect sunshine I remembered had } Lois’ face when she saw my eyes fixed on her. 
been when Lois made me a visit. She and Mil- } I saw the superscription on the envelope, too— 
bury, and the little one, had come in great state } it was a man’s hand. 
to drink tea with me—and my Hestdr had dis-3 80, as the days went on, and we drifted 
tinguished herself upon the occasion. further ‘apart, it became a settled thing in my 

When I tell you that Icounted no less than 3 mind that the letter was from a friend dearer 
five kinds of cake om thé table, you will com* } than all others. "I recollected, now, many an 
prehend that she put her whole soul into the 3 odd little speech of Milbury’s, which I did not 
affair; for everything else was in kedping, and 3 heed at the fime, but they! hdd an under mean- 
that Milbury might reasonably expect never to 3 ing now. i 
hold up her head again where culinary leurels So I:made up my mind to go away from my 
were concerned. i quiet little home—there wag nothing to keep 

That had béena delightful evening. Milbury $ me theré ay longer. 
went off to gossip with Hester, and little Annie More and/more our friendship had gone back 
was utterly lost in the wonders of a new étory- 3 to the fofmality of a first acquaintance. Even 
book. the lessons and the readings were given up. — 
We talked; Lois sang tome. Yes, surely it} Some friends of mine-eame to stay for awhile 
was after that day the cloud had begun to rise. } near the town; and as I owed them all sorts of 

I showed them the house at Milbury’s ré-} attentions, I was with them a good deal; and 
quest. I suppose’she was inthopes té-diseover } that seemed to putian'end completely te every 
that her friend’s genius failed somewhere; ‘bit } thing that had been co pleasant. 

Hester came triumphant out even of that trial} They were gone away: at last, and I deter 
for the goddess of ‘order might: have held her } mined.:to, go ‘also.’ I had been sitting alone ™ 
court in the darkest: closet. fosa? the twilight till I had grown desperate with 

They even peeped inte my bed-reom, because } solitude:) -I ‘would go at once-—to-morrow. 
there was an engraving of, picture Ishad-told$ Should I go in to hid:Miss Ray good-by! At 
Lois of hanging therb, and she wanted to see it. 3 first:1 thought not—Z might make a goose of 

Milbury sailed about with:considerable free- 3 myself. I. would send: her-e package of new 
dom, and rather sniffed at the variety of things } books I’ had just received, and a friendly mor 
I considered necessary to. my comfort, although ? sage. 
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Then I changed my mind; and without giving 
uyself time to argue the matter, took my way ; 
toward her house, walking as senisly as if I; 
was in the utmost haste. 

I went in the little parlor, and there she sat ; 
in the twilight. I had heard her singing to; 
herself, as I walked up the path, one of her 
favorite sad, old songs that so exactly suited 
her voice. 

She-sat quite still, but greeted me with a sort 
of breathlessness in her voice, 'es though my 
madden entrance had startled her. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said; ‘did I frighten 
you?” c 

“Jthink not, Qh, no!’ 

“I have come to say good-by,” I continued, 
still beset. by that,odd feeling of haste, as if I 
nust speak fast,,and go, for fear of being late. 

“You are going away,’’ she said only. 

“Yes, to-morrow! Won't you wish me a 
pleasant journey, and good speed?” 

“Indeed I do,” she answered; ‘I am suré 
you know thait.’*~ 

[had meant to ‘hold out) my hand, to say 
good-by, and be off. I can’t tell you how it 
happened—instead of that I was begging her } 
to tell me what had eome between us, telling 
herthat I loved her; for I suppose you know 
Uhad been quite mad during those past weeks. 

Hever a word she said in answer to my plead- 
ing, and I added, desperately, 

“I beg your pardon, I never meant’ to do 
iis; 1 know you don’t love me. Say good-by 
‘ome at least; I shall not trouble you again.” 

Something stopped me—it was her voice}: she ; 
lad only ‘spoken one word—it was my mame: 

It all came right then; she had loved me 
ind'been afraid it was a fecling unsounght. 
That picture she had believed—you know what. 





So she had seen the necessity of preserving 
her secret and her woman’s dignity. She had 
not wished to be cold or angry. 

But I wae sitting by her mow; the confes- 
sions were over, we could laugh, could jest, 

I, held owt my hand, and with a recollection’ 
of the Latin lessons when had I played master, 
I said ‘An dabis?” 

Very softly the white hand was laid in mine, 
and the dear voice answered, 

** Dabitur !” 
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Then there was @ noise at the dining-room 


door, and there stood Milbury,. 

‘‘Wal,” said she, ‘‘I don’t know Latin; but 
that’s as plain as Elder Pike’s preachin’. I beg 
your pardons, and I know I shouldn’t ort to; 
but I’m dreadful tiekled.” 

She disappeared, and we heard her out in 
the yard, making a great commotion among her 
chickens, by way of relieving her feelings, 

_. “And your journey?” Lois asked. 
“I -think 1 will: put it off,” I-said. 

“But, you seemed in such haste,” returned 
she, teasingly. 

“Are yousure it will answer to wait?” 

“Could you be ready to start to-morrow?” I 
asked. 

That was turning the tables; but it led toa 
little discussion, and finally it was settled that 
it should not be so many weeks, after all, 
before the journey was actually undertaken. 

The next morning I met Milbury:on my 
lawn. ‘It’s all purty,” said she, with her face 
quite distorted with pleasure; ‘“but I want to 
know where: my cohempensahition is--a car- 
| ryia’ off my boarders.” 

**You shall have the pig,” said I; ‘‘our 
acquaintance began ‘over him, you remember.” 

Milbury was satisfied—I am sure.I was. 
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Tazr told me she was.cold.and proud, 
And on the low looked -proudly down; 
The timid shrunk from speaking loud 
With fear that they might cause her frown. 


She lived alone, apart from a; : 
Nor sought the hothee of high or low; 
the thouglit that anght conld eharm 
Her life’s long heritage of woe. , ' 
But once, with fond, excebe! of 1o¥e,: 
She shrined an idol in her hearty 
Her cup of bliss, ere quaffed, was filled 
With tears, that ‘all untidden start, ' 


Her days fe}1 into saddest years; - : 
‘The star of ‘hope grew pale and dim= 





Reft of love’s sweetest joys and fears, 
Her heart slept in the grave with him. 


Why wonder, then, that she is cold? 
Why hope to see her smile once more? 
In vain; a love like that of old 
Shall light her life no more—no more. 


The gold now hers she freely gives, 
And craves the blessing of the poor; 
To do the will of God ghe lives,, 
And asks of Him but.one thing more; 
| That when. her soa!’s last;-prayerié given, 
She may be pure and free ay 
Her widowed-heart may find in Heaven, 
Her earthly love, her guide to ‘Hitn. 
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‘MRS! PRETTIMAN’S SKELETON. 


BY GABRIBLLE LEE. 


“Every family has a skeleton in the closet,” 
is a society aphorism which nobody denies; for, 
“even as we admit it, we hear the skeleton in 
* our own closet faintly rattling its bones in con- 
firmation of the ghastly truth. Thackeray, who 
devoted himself to the study of the social fabric, 
and who knew by heart certain phases of living, 
wrote novel after novel illustrating an admitted 
fact, whose truth is deeper than the satire, 
whose sadness is profounder than the synicism. 

Yet, if any one could escape the suspicion of 
possessing such an undesirable addition to one’s 
family menage, surely it had been Mrs. Pretti- 
man. Laughing, rosy-bright asa Junemorning, 
surely this little lady ought to stand acquitted 
of having any secret trouble to mar her social 
joys. 

She was the mistress of a charming villa 
standing on the outskirts of the city, a ‘thing 
of beauty” for every beholder. Roses trailed 
pink-and-white clouds of blossoms over Gothic 
porch and balcony, trim gardens stretched on 
either side; and the passer-by would be very 
apt.to think, here is the very ‘place to spend 
one’s days in peace and quietude. 

It is well to be deludéd sometimes—a happier 
state of atfairs in some instances, at all events— 
but: I am one of those who hold that the plain, 
unvarnished truth is best. . I. must, therefore, 
as a veritable chronicler, admit that the Pret- 
timan household was by no..means so near a 
Paradise within as it promised to: be without. 

And yet these words might apply to many 
another abode beside the one in question. 
“Come and stay with us awhile,” requests 
some friend. We go, and for a time ejaculate, 
“Charming!” How convenient and gracéfal 
are all the surrounding; what well-behaved 
children; what super-excellent servants. All 
at once, in a moment of forgetfulness, somebody 
or another leaves the closet-door ajar, and there 
within is grinning the unsuspected skeleton. 
Awe-struck, yet with well-bred composure, we 
affect to be blind, Let us go home again. . Does 
anybody suspect;;the skeleton.in our closet 
there? Well, well, we are used to its aspect, 
at all events, and it# familiar grin strikes us 
with far less horror'than the one concealed in 
the closet of our neighbor! 

Wheat further prelude, however, I will in- 





form you what was the skeleton that dampened 
the joys, chilled the heart, weighed down the 
spirits of one little woman, who was by nature 
one of the brightest, sweetest, most cheery of 
mortals. Mrs. Prettiman had a—grumbling 
husband. 

“Oh! is that all?” you exclaim; ‘I was pre 
pared for something horrible, such as you read 
of in the «Mysteries of Udolpho,’ or the other 
Radcliffe romances!” My dear madam, pass 
on, you'need not stop for my story. I perceive 
you have that greatest of blessings, a better 
half, who does not: grumble. You, therefore, 
cannot sympathize with my simple, homemade 
heroine, whose sorrows, believe me, are yet 
much sincerer than the Rosa Matilda’s, con- 
cocted to order out) of impossible materials, 
spiced with unnatural horrors! 

Do nc t imagine, however, that Mr. Prettiman 
was that very ordinary and everywhere-to-be- 
found husband, the man who grumbles some- 
times. Not he, indeed! Grumbling was the 
very pivot of his existence. By long and per- 
severing cultivation, he had sublimed it to an 
art... Grumbling with him was the essential 
oil that greased the whole machinery of society. 
Perhaps you will infer from this that Mr. Pret- 
timan was an exceedingly unpleasant person, 
whom every one avoided.. By no means; many 
people called him a ‘delightful fellow ;” for, to 
be honest, Mr. Prettiman did the main part of 
his grumbling at home. He had plenty of polite 
phrases for the use of society, and was full of 
quip and jest there, so that you would never 
have suspected him of being a grumbling hus 
band. 

Nobody knew how Mr. Prettiman had first 


‘acquired the habit; in fact, I doubt if he were 


aware himself to its.possession. It probably 
originated, however, in the conviction, on this 
gentleman’s part, that he was the best-abused 
man in the world. From his earliest years, 
everybody and everything had united in a com 
spiracy against him. Seldom, indeed, did any 
one use him well: he was a martyr, whose euf- 
ferings were inflicted by himself. 

And, sooth to say, no one ever yet found a 
grumbler who was not the victim of hs om 
wrongs. ‘The world is all against us, ¥° 
cry. Nonsense! Man or woman, be brave; gird 
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up your loins, and do your duty; and you will 
be surprised to find what noble rewards are in 
gore for those who try to deserve them. Look 
out for roses, and you'll find them blooming 
just beside you. Insist upon thorns, and you'll 
find them pricking you every step of the way. 

Ihave depicted Mrs. Prettiman as a sunsbiny 
little lady, whose dimpled cheeks showed that 
nature had meant her for smiles rather than 
tears. But as she emerged from bridehood 
into wifehood, from thence glided into mother- 
hood, the dimples did not show themselves as 
often, and the pretty roses paled and paled on 
the round cheek, until they bid fair to leave it 
altogether. People began to say, ‘How much 
Mrs. Prettiman has changed since her mar- 
riage. Ido wonder if Mr. Prettiman is such a 
nice man at home as he seems in society.” 

Let us see him at home and find out. Mrs. 
Prettiman comes down to breakfast with rather 
atroubled brow; the spring campaign is before 
her, The house and premises generally need to 
be cleaned and put in order; the children and 
herself need numerous additions to their ward- 
tobes. Mrs. Prettiman sighs, 

“Tf one could only do without clothing; or if 
things wouldn’t wear out so, how delightful it 
would be,” she soliloquizes. | 

She finds Mr. Prettiman engaged in his news- 
paper. (Mem. Husbands that grumble are 
usually newspaper devotees. ) 

“Breakfast is ready, father; you’d better 
tome now while everything is nice and hot,” 
temarks Mrs. Prettiman, in conciliatory accents. 

“Better come now. Yes, yes, it may suit you; 
but I’m busy reading.” 

“You can read afterward—can’t you?” 

“Oh! needn’t read at all. Guess if you had 
tush 2 family to support as I have, you’d find 
out how necessary it is to read the newspaper 
the first thing. Must know what's going on in 
the business world.” 

(Mem. The gentleman at this moment is 
deeply engaged in perusing the details of a 
wedding in high life.) 

Mrs. Prettiman, without further comment, 
sits down to the table, and proceeds to break- 
fast with only Bessie and May, two bright-eyed 
little darlings, to keep her company. 

Mr. Prettiman, who always revels in being 
sa late at meals as possible, finally lays down 
his paper and takes his place. 
ee they’ve eaten everything up by 

* is his first comment. The appear- 
ance of the table confuting this assertion, he 
ungraciously adds, “They have left something 


for a wonder;” and then proceeds to find fault 
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in every conceivable direction. The table is 
‘half set,” because some one article fails to be 
just at hand. Bessie and May are the most 
wasteful of children, because they have failed 
to dispose of a bit of bread-and-butter lying on 
their plates—and so on. 

Mrs. Prettiman observes, as she drops a lump 
of sugar in the gentleman’s cup, 

“Oh! this puts me in mind, dear, we’re out 
of sugar.” 

Mr. Prettiman affects to be thrown into a 
perfect paroxysm of wrath and dismay. 

‘The sugar all gone! Impossible—there must 
be a mistake! It must have been stolen or given 
away.’ He would be brought to “beggary and 
ruin,” if things went on at this rate. “Of 
course, he couldn’t be at home to look after 
things.” If he only had *‘somebody that would 
go into the kitehen once and awhile.” 

This is all very pleasing to a wife’s ears, cer- 
tainly; especially one who tries to do her duty, 
and who is conscientiously careful of every- 
thing committed to her charge. 

Mrs. Prettiman, with troubled brow, suggests, 
they have had ‘considerable company lately ;” 
and that ‘‘cake and desserts run off with sugar 
very fast.” 

‘‘Ah! whose fault is that?” retorts the grum- 
bler. ‘I didn’t invite anybody. Of course, 
you will have people here to put me to expense. 
I never expect to be the gainer by it.’’ 

“But you wouldn’t live a hermit’s life?” re- 
turns the little lady, beginning to show signs 
of fire; for she had been brought up to consider 
hospitality one of the duties of living. “A 
person had better be out of the world than in 
it, if they are to do without society. Besides, 
Mr. Prettiman, I can’t be put off any longer. 
The house and premises must be set in order; 
and the children and myself provided with, 
spring clothing.” 

This is the signal for a grand outburst from 
pater familias. ‘‘Where is the money to come 
from for all these expenses?” Does she expect 
to get ‘“‘blood out of a stone?” 

«But what is she to do?” questions the little: 
woman, in despair. 

“Why, do without, of course;’” the same as: 
he does. 

Regarding this argument as a clincher, Mr.. 
Préttiman returns to his newspaper, Mrs. Pret- 
timan cries quietly a bit; then, wiping her eyes: 
resolutely, kisses the children, and declares in 
an undertone, “I will have the decencies of- 
life, at all events.” 

The consequenee is, that Mr. Prettiman’s 
credit being good—he always paying his biils. 
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after a terrible grumble—Mrs. Prettiman ob- 
tains the needed.supplies, as is apt to be the 
ease, at disadvantage; and until the bills are 
presented, has the Damocles feeling of a sword 
suspended over her head—for she, knows the 
result. 

Mr, Prettiman, at. first sternly and savagely, 
ignores the remotest intention of ever paying 
the bill; the articles were ‘‘not bought for 
him,” he “knew nothing about it,” ete., etc.; 
at last winds up by producing his receipt-book, 
settles with the tradespeople, and congratulates 
himself upon being a model husband and father. 

I have not enumerated a tithe of all the 
ingenious method, resorted to by the leading 
gentleman of my story to harass his wife and 
family. f 

How he would persist in believing that every- 
body was in league against him to surrepti- 
tieusly dispose of his property; and in the most 
ferocious manner would demand where sith 
and such an article had been ‘hidden away.” 
How he would insist upon hoarding up his pet 
treasures, newspapers, as well as bills that had 
been duly paid, but for which Mr. Prettiman 
held himself liable—so great was the depravity 
of tradesmen—to be called upon to settle over 
again at any moment, Again he would take a 
fancy to certain articles of apparel which had 
seen their best days, and which his wife pro- 
tested against as not fit to be seen. In vaindid 
this poor Indy embroider slippers in dainty 
needle-work, to adorn the pedal extremities of 
her liege lord. He insisted in shuffling about 
in an impromptu foot-gear of his own, cut out 
of defunct boots, declaring that to be much 
more comfortable; ‘‘Never mind the looks— 
there was nobody to see him.’ At which the 
poor little woman, opening her eyes mildly, 
referred to the haleyon days of courtship, and 
ventured to inquire if she had been ‘‘nobody” 
then? 

Of course, in view of all this, you will not 
wonder at Mrs. Prettiman’s paling roses and 
infrequent dimples. But then came a time for 
reform, when Mrs. Prettiman grew stern and 
determined. 

Little May’s birthday was. close at hand. She 
was a summer child, and had come into the 
world when at its. brightest, in the fair month 
of June. Mrs, Prettiman, whose chief delight 
was to make home lovely to her household, 
always held alittle fete in honor of the day. 

“Oh, mamma! isn’t it delicious to think my 
birthday comes next week?” declares little 
May. 

Mamma smiles, and sighs, ‘‘ Yes.” May must 
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have her fete; but then the ordeal to go through 
with before then. 

Mr. Prettiman has little faith in birthdays, 
‘‘Nobody ever took any note of his when he 
was a child,” 

His wife suggests that it is ‘So pleasant for 
children to look. back and remember these festa] 
occasions.” 

“Yes, very pleasant. But then the money it 
costs to keep them is a great deal pleasanter.” 

“Oh! but you know, we have strawberries of 
our own—and they’re beauties, too.” 

“Yes, I ought to know. You got in debt for 
the vines; knew nothing about it until the bill 
was brought in.” 

“Oh! but you know it was a very small 
amount, and I’m sure you seem to enjoy the 
strawberries wonderfully. You told a friend 
of yours, in my presence, that you had never 
bought any that tasted as well.” 

Mr. Prettiman, finding his guns spiked, beat 
a retreat, with the parting assertion that he's 
‘‘not master of his own house.” 

Left to her own desires, Mrs. Prettiman does 
the best she can for May. She makes dainty 
cakes, and plans and arranges as only a mother 
can who wishes to make her children happy. 

She has dresses for her little ones, to be sure. 
Those same white-spotted muslins have seen 
good service; but nicely put up, they'll look 
‘‘amaist as weel as new.” But May petitions 
for a pair of new boots. ‘Red-morocco, please, 
mamma, dear; they’ll look so nice with my 
white dress.” } 

Mamma orders the boots—the cost is slight, 
surely. Mrs. Prettiman thinks there will be 
no grumbling at these when she has given up 
several pet ideas in reference to May’s felt, 
which could have been carried into effect at 
small outlay. 

She orders them sent to Mr. Prettiman’s 
store, down town; he will pay the bill, and 
bring them home. Little May watches eagerly 
for papa; and as soon as he opens the gate, 
runs to meet him. 

“Oh, papa! you have brought home my new 
morocco boots!” 

‘Not I, indeed! I sent them back.” 

Oh! the reproachful look a child’s face can 
wear. I pity the heart that can disappoint 
child’s faith, when it asks for that which its 
right and reasonable to possess. 

Mrs. Prettiman was busy in arranging tbe 
last details of the little fete, which she bad 
meant should :yield such simple pleasure, when 
May came wearing an aspect that it was hard 
for a mother’s eyes to meet. No tears—net 
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that; but such a grieved look—more than tears 
by far. 

“I must wear my old boots, mamma. 
sent those you bought back again.” 

A red flush dyed Mrs. Prettiman’s cheeks; 
the light of quick decision came into Mrs. Pret- 
timan’s eyes. She did not remonstrate with 
her husband—what.use? Would it not be the 
old story of ‘‘the child wanted the boots as 
much as a coach wants five wheels?” while the 
distant prospect of ‘‘beggary and ruin” would 
be set before her in consequence of this alarm- 
ing Lit of extravagance.. 

In the pleasures of her birthday fete, May 
forgot her sorrow almost. ‘Though ever and 
anon, when her eyes fell upon her little black 
shoes, somewhat worse for wear, the grieved 
look came back again. But if May forgot, her 
mother remembered. It is always just such 
brisk, smiling little women as Mrs. Prettiman, 
that stand most fire and decision when for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue. So, if any 
Benedict peruses these words, whose wife seems 
particularly meek and patient, and whom he 
fondly believes loves him well enough to ‘put 
up with anything,” let him take warning; for 
the day of reckoning will surely arrive. 

The next morning found Mrs. Prettiman re- 
markably busy, even for her. Whatever her 
work was, she said nothing about it. When 
Mr. Prettiman came home that night, his wife 
met: him with a countenance to which his 
marital experience furnished no counterpart. 
Usually there had been a look of conciliation, 
almost entreaty, in the sweet large eyes, as if 
she had said, “Do not scold me; I do the best 
Ican.” But to-night, the expression was calm 
and self-assured ; tlfe head carried, not proudly, 
but as one who means to assert herself, who 
knows well her resources, who is ready for 
battle, and means to return “with the shield, 
or on it.” ; 

“Mr. Prettiman, I have been very busy to- 
day. I wish you to come and see the result.” 

The gentleman began his usual’ prelude, 
“Haven't any time now; never have any. 
Something to put me to expense, I dare say.” 

An expression on his wife’s face stopped him, 
and for once he followed her lead. This was to 
an unfrequented part of the house. Mrs. Pret- 
timan entered a small octagonal room, hereto- 
fore unused. 

Tt was scrupulously clean, the floor nicely 
sanded. Upon the mantle was an array of 
Pipes—pipes that Mr. Prettiman was forever 
mislaying in all parts of the house; for he was 
® prodigious smoker, and was forever accusing 
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his family of ‘‘hiding” from him with male 
prepense. On a table at hand were news- 
papers, carefully filed; also receipt-books, bills 
yellow with age, etc. On hooks that had been 
driven into the wall, were hung a collection of 
seedy garments, old hats, etc., dear to the heart 
of the lord and master of the household. On 
the hearth reposed old boots, and the identical, 
so-called, slippers, that he delighted in. 

Mr. Prettiman surveyed the surroundings 
and was speechless, simply because, for once, 
he had nothing to say. 

Solemnly, as if she had been the ghost in 
Hamlet, or some other apparition sent with 
direful warning, Mrs. Prettiman beckoned to- 
ward the door. 

Mr. Prettiman, turning his eyes thither, read 
in large letters, the following inscription, 

‘“‘Mr. Prerriman’s GRUMBLING Room.” 

-The lady motioned to a chair, the gentleman, 
in blank amaze, took it; and then, as the lady 
took one, also, regarded her fixedly. 

It struck the gentleman forcibly, as he did, 
what a pretty wife he had. The lady was 
dressed with scrupulous care, and yet, with an 
easy, picturesque grace—such. as artists like. 
The gentleman was not an artist, but he liked 
it well; and said within himself, ‘‘What a re- 
markably pretty woman I’ve got for a wife.” 

Mrs. Prettiman, with the same grave, self- 
assured aspect that had characterized her 
throughout these proceedings, began to speak 
as follows: 

“Mr. Prettiman, as you know, I am not given 
to speeches; throughout our married life I am 
not aware that I have made one. I find, how- 
ever, that you mistake forbearance for weak- 
ness, and am now about to put an end to the 
delusion. I am going to make a speech for 
the first, last, and only time. 

“TI have been your wife, sir,” she went on, 
“for eight years. During these eight years I 
have striven faithfully for the welfare of your- 
self and your children; faulty I have been 
often, but still faithful to the best interests of 
those committed to my charge. We have been 
blessed in basket and store. You were called a 
poor man’ when we married; the world calls 
you ‘well-to-do’ now. Had I been the reckless, 
extravagant spendthrift you so often tax me 
with being, this had not been the case. Now 
for your record. During these eight years you 
have blamed me often, praised me searcely, or 
if so, with a reproach that annulled the praise. 
You have found fault incessantly. Constant 
dropping, they say, wears away a stone. Iam 
less than a stone; and constant grumbling is 
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eating, like a canker, into the best years of a 
life, that, but for this, might be all sunshine. 
The end’ must come. ‘I have now set apart a 
room where you may grumble to your heart’s 
content. Since you have made grumbling your 
profession, as it were, you are welcome to con- 
sider this apartment your office, and practice 
your profession within its walls. But under- 
stand, Mr. Prettiman, that from thenceforth, 
fault-finding—unnecessary, captious fault-find- 
ing, such as has made my life miserable—shall 
be carried on outside of these four walls.” 

With a slight wave of her hand toward said 
inscription, a slight inclination of her pretty, 
womanly head, the lady passed out. 

What reflections passed through Mr. Pretti- 
man’s mind in the solitude that ensued, none 
ever knew. What visions he saw, or what 
memories of ignoble words spoken, of unhus- 
bandly deeds done, came to him with reproach 
ful aspect, and upbraided him, as his wife had 
never done, none knew. But Mr. Prettiman 
emerged from that salutary solitude a decidedly 
wiser and better man. Ido not say that from 
thenceforward he ceased to grumble; but it 
was done after a fashion so much more sub- 
dued, that one hardly recognized the old time- 
worn habit. 

Whether he followed his wife’s advice, and 





disposed of his grievances to the four walls set 
apart for him, making them the confidants of 
the numerous disasters that were always clog- 
ging the wheels of his destiny, deponent saith 
not. But it can be deposed, that the roses and 
dimples came back more charming than ever to 
Mrs. Prettiman’s cheeks, and she became her 
own sweet-smiling self once more. Her one 
speech had worked wonders; thereafter a mild 
remonstrance answered the purpose. 

In conclusion, I would advise mothers, wives, 
and daughters, to set apart a room for all mascu- 
line grumblers who exceed legitimate bounds. 
Of course, it is the privilege of every one to 
indulge in a good, thorough grumble once and 
awhile; but it must be the exception not the 
rule. As for the ladies—oh, well! you know 
it is their prerogative of which no true man 
would deprive them, to find fault. Fair play’s 
a jewel! You take your rights, gentlemen; 
permit us our privileges. Every good, manly 
fellow that may read these words, will concede 
the case at once, and cease grumbling thence- 
forward. Otherwise, ladies, resort to Mrs. 
Prettiman’s remedy. A most effectual one; 
for if the skeleton that had haunted her home 
did not leave it, it at least stayed within bounds, 
and was rarely known to find its way out of its 
own apartment. 
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MARY. 


BY EMILY 


Tse May-moon lights the old stone-bridge; 
The fringing willows kiss the stream; 
And I, a pilgrim to this shrine, 
I sit, and clasp a broken dream. 


Ten years of heavy cares and woe, 
Have left their impress on my brow; 

And I have wandered far and wide, 
But Mary, Mary—where art thou? 


The music of the water-fall— 
The breezes whispering to the night; 
The moonlight shadows—’tis not these, 
That greet my ear and aching sight. 





SANBORN. 


It is my lost, my Mary’s voice; 
I see her form of beauty rare; 
Upon the arching bridge she stands, 
And beckons me to follow there. 


"Twas thus she stood, that hallowed eve, 
That eve, so sacred to our love; 

To-night she looks with spirit eyes, 
Upon me, from her home above. 


The band of hopes and brightest dreams, 
Which clustered round me for a day, 
Are withered now, and mournfully, 
I onward take my weary way. 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


BY M. EDESSA WYNNE. 


My soul, come back from the dismal night; 
Come back, my soul, and bring 
The promise of another Spring— 

Come back with light! 


My sonal, come back from the wild, wide waste 
Come to thy home of rest 
Ere dust lies deep on a moveless breast— 
My soul, oh, haste! 





The shore lies deep in the angry sea; 
The olives all o’erflown; 
Shut in my ark, I pine alone— 
Come back to me! 


I sent thee out on a vain, vain quest— 

Come to me, trembling one! 

For truth from the haunts of men hath gone 
Come back and rest! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Op Mrs. Gray had fallen once more into 
complete destitution. For a little time her son 
had cared for her; but the duty soon became 
irksome, and her sad, weary face a reproach 
which he had no courage to endure. So he 
pacified what little conscience was left to him 
with a determination to give his mother all her 
old luxuries whenever he should marry;,the 
widow; and convinced himself that the best 
way to accomplish this, was to follow up Ruby 
Gray and secure her and her wealth at once. 

So he sent a note to the patient old lady, 
promising to return with capital news in a few 
days; and betook himself, as we have seen, to 
Long Island, quite satisfied that his mother 
would take care of herself somehow until his 
return. 

But poor Mrs. Gray had exhausted all her 
resources and all her strength; she, once so 
proud and powerful both from her wealth and 
personal character, was now more helpless 
than a child. She was too old for work, too 
delicate for begging; and so she sat down in 
her weary want, and prayed God to let her die. 

I will not describe to you how much this 
poor lady suffered; how, day by day, hour by 
hour, pure animal craving gnawed away her 
strength and overwhelmed her pride. How 
her mother’s love strove to throw off the con- 
vietion of her son’s unworthiness, which coiled 
closer and closer around her heart, as the ser- 
pent girds and crushes all life out of its victim. 
He would come back in time—surely he had 
not left her te perish! She had nothing to 
busy herself about; no food to cook, nothing 
but pure water to drink. This was unneeded, 
fortunately, in that bland June weather; and 
all she could do was to sit by the window and 
see the flowers bloom around her all the weary 
day, and feel the cold moonlight stealing over 
her like a shroud when she crept into bed. 
Sometimes these flowers awoke her imagina- 
tion, and mocked at her hunger. When she 
looked at the grapevines, reddening over with 
the first leaf-buds, longing thoughts of the 





purple clusters that would, by-and-by, hang 
among them, made her eyes bright and sharp 
with yearning greed. But even then the natural 
refinement of this woman made her ashamed 
of the animal want which was torturing her, 
and she thanked God in her heart that no one 
was by to witness her sufferings. 

A few weeks before this, Mrs. Gray had dis- 
missed her last servant—a faithful and at- 
tached girl, who had plead hard to be ‘kept on” 
without wages, and went away heart-broken 
and wounded when her generous request was 
denied. But the poor lady had no choice; for she 
knew that the girl must not only stay without 
wages, but without food. She could find the 
strength to suffer herself, but not to endure the 
humiliation of a witness; for her son’s sake, the 
extremity of her distress must be concealed. 
So, with seeming hard-heartedness, she sent tle 
girl away without the explanation which would 
have wounded her, but saved a faithful servant 
from a feeling that she had been treated with 
ingratitude and something like injustice. 

The girl went away, and through the in- 
fluence of a friend already in service at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, got a situation there. She 
soon learned to forgive her old mistress; and 
as her resentment wore off began to compre- 
hend that no unkindness could have been meant 
by her diseharge; and a vague sense of the 
truth came to her heart, wounding it with self- 
reproach. The duties of a hotel-servant do not 
admit of much visiting; but one day the mind 
of this girl became so disturbed with thoughts 
of her old home, that she seemed absolutely 
haunted by them. That evening she obtained 
an hour to herself and went, with breathless 
anxiety, which she could not have ‘accounted 
for, toward the little dwelling in which she had 
seen more happiness than usually falls to the 
lot of a girl whose home is changed so often by 
the will of others. Theodore had come with 
the girl, and waited in the street for her. 
Helen found the iron-gate partially open, and 
went into the back enclosure, where the soft 
air was stirring among the flowers, re swevt 
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adors floated dreamily on every breath, such 
as only come from the flowers when night-dew 
is upon them. Everything was dark about the 
house. A window was open, and through it fell 
the light of a new moon; ‘but everything within 
was still as the grave. Helen rang the bell, 
but no one answered. Then she waited awhile 
and tried the door. The night-latch was up, 
and she went into'the dark hall, frightened by 
the darkness and the solitude. 

“She used to sit a great deal without light,” 
thought the girl;.'it may be that she is at 

home, still as it is.” 
| With a quick, cautious step, Helen mounted 
the stairs, the door of Mrs. Gray’s room was 
open, and gleams of moonlight came faintly 
through, and with them, a low sobbing breath, 
which brought*®Helen’s heart to her mouth. 
She entered the chamber, and there, upon a 
low, white bed, which looked cold and dreary 
as a tomb, lay the form of her mistress; upon 
the pillow masses of gray hair rested dimly; 
and upon that pinched face the pale moon- 
beams fell in chilly whiteness, making the 
locked features deathly. While Helen looked 
the drawn mouth began to move, and the two 
hands were thrown out eagerly. 


‘Give me more; ‘what is one spoonful? Why 
do you keep the tureen back; it is brimming 


full—pieces of meat floating in it, too. Why 
does the soup turn to water, when you put it in 
my mouth? Water, water! Oh! I am so tired 
of water! Do not carry it away. One spoon- 
ful—only a spoonful!” 

Then the woman fell te moaning and sobbing 
in her sleep. Her hand dropped heavily down, 
and her face was wet with tears, shed in that 
sleeping agony of hunger. 

Now Helen understood it all. No fire—no 
light—no food; nothing but an empty house, 
moonlight and flowers, around a famishing 
woman. Tears, sharp and painful, came into 
that good girl’s eyes. She longed to fall upon 
her knees and.ask pardon of that gentle lady 
for ever leaving her; but even then she remem- 
bered the sensitive pride of her mistress, and 
dared not arouse her. But a generous heart 
was at work in that honest bosom—and that is 
enough to brighten the most ordinary mind. 
She thought of Theodore, and resolved to con- 
sult him. Down the stairs she glided, and out 
upon the pavement, where she joined Theodore, 
pale and breathless. 

“T have seen her—she is at home. She is 
sick. Oh, Theodore! she is suffering so!” 

This was said with a burst of tears that 
startled the kind fellow she addressed. 





“Is she so very sick?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Theodore! she is all alone in the dark, 
and crying in her sleep.” 

“Crying in her sleep?” 

“Oh, God! forgive that young man. He is 
killing her!” 

“Killing his own mother!” exclaimed Theo- 
dore, shocked to the soul; for he,-too, had a 
mother living whose memory was ever with 
him. ‘That is a crime, Helen, which we ought 
not to ask even the good God to forgive.” 

“TI know it—I know it; and she kept it all 
to herself—kept it from me; and now she lies 
there, white as a sheet, moaning for something 
to eat, with no one to hear her.’’ 

*Moaning for something to eat, Helen?” 

“Yes, Theodore, it is just that; and I could 
think hard of her. That handsome wretch— 
oh! I could tear him to pieces! His own, own 
mother!”’ 

“Tf she is suffering like that,” said Theodore, 
speaking in a quick, nervous way, ‘you and I 
must do something more than talk.” 

“I know it. But what?” 

“Get her something to eat.” 

‘IT dare not offer it. She is such a lady.” 

*«But we must do it carefully.” 

‘How, Theodore—how?”’ 

‘She would not like us to know how bad it 
is with her; but we must do something.” 

‘‘Yes, Theodore, we must do something. 
What if I go to the proprietor, get some wine 
and things, and put them by her bed while she 
is asleep?” 

“That would do for once; but we could not 
manage it often.” 

“That is true. What can be done?” 

“T’'ll tell you what,” cried Theodore, all at 
“There are ladies in our hotel kind as 
They saw 


once. 
angels—I know which they are. 
her once. Wewill go to them.” 

“That is it, Theodore; I know who you mean. 
Come, walk faster. We must do something at 
once.” 

Theodore quickened his walk, and the two 
reached the hotel almost on a run. Up stairs 
they went; knocked at a parlor-door, and came 
in upon the three friends, who were reading 
and working together around a table in the 
center of the room. Theodore and his com- 
panion were too much in earnest for any re- 
gard to ceremony. In short, broken sentences, 
which often interrupted each other, they both 
spoke at once, and told, with the eloquence of 
true feeling, what they had seen. Directly the 
ladies were all in a state of generous excite- 
ment; they remembered the lady, and each 
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gentle heart warmed toward her. While Theo- 
dore and Helen stood by; they held a little 
council, and then, in a flutter of kindness, an- 
toutieed their decision. Helen was to resign her 
place, and go back to the old home as if young 
Gray had sent her. She was to provide com- 
forts for the lady as if from him; and the ex- 
pense should be divided among those three, so 
long as the lady might require it. It was not 
likely that young Gray would trouble himself 
to ask questions, or that he would ever explain 
the facts to his mother; thus they might minis- 
ter to her wounded heart while rescuing her 
from physical distress. 

In half an hour after he entered the room, 
Theodore and Helen were in the street; the 
man with a roll of money in his hand and a 
basket on his arm; the girl with a bottle of 
wine and a paper of crackers under her shawl. 
Ashort time after, these two stole into the little 
basement kitchen, which had not been used for 
weeks, kindled a fire, put a tea-kettle over it to 
boil, and prepared a dainty little supper, which 
might have tempted even a pampered appetite. 

“Have we got everything—sugar, milk, but- 
ter, and——”’ 

“Everything,” cried Helen, cutting the kind 
fellow short. ‘Don’t I know exactly what she 
wants? Haven’t I lived with her, rich and poor, 
for five years? I tell you, the sight of Helen 
will do her almost as much good as all the rest, 
nice as it is.” ‘ 

“Well, come along, then,” answered Theo- 
dore, taking up the tray between his hands. 
“I will earry this as far as the door; you take 
the lamp.” 

Helen took the lamp, and the two went softly 
up stairs, smiling as they went. Helen left the 
light outside of the door, and, taking the tray, 
placed it on a little table near the bed. Then 
she stopped to listen, for Mre. Gray was mut- 
tering jn her sleep. 

“How full the market is! whole sides of beef, 
thickens, piles on piles of vegetables, butter, 
eggs; but not for me—not for me. They cannot 
wderstand how’ I want them. Ah, me! Ah, 
me!” 

Helen trembled violently; there was desola- 
tion in that voice, a mournfulness that sent the 
tars in a tumult to her eyes. She took the 
slender hand which lay all withered and thin 
m the counterpane. With the delicate instinct 
of a kind heart, she pressed her lips upon the 
hand, murmuring, 

“Oh, dear lady! Helen is with you.” 

Then those locked features moved with a sud- 

Spasm of consciousness, and the wretched 





lady started up in her bed with a sharp, hyste- 
rical laugh. ~ 

“First it was a dinner—soup, fish, every- 
thing; then a market full, full; now it is my 
old Helen. When will I stop dreaming?” she 
said, shading her wild eyes with one hand and 
looking at. the girl. ‘You look real as life; 
and so did they.” 

“But I am real as life, Mrs. Gray,” said 
Helen, gently, for she had received her in- 
structions. “Shall I bring the lamp int Your 
supper will be cold.” 

, “My supper! Mysupper! Did you say sup- 
per, Helen?” 

“Tt is all ready.’ There, let me fling a shawl 
over your shoulders—that will do nicely. Now 
shall I pour you out a nice hot cup of tea?” 

“Tea? No, no! give me that.” 

The poor lady threw herself half out of bed, 
and snatched at some cold chicken and a piece 
of biscuit, which she devoured ravenously, 
laughing over it with’ greedy delight. In a 
few moments it was gone, and she looked hun- 
grily for more. 

‘“‘Here is another piece; but you must be 
careful and not eat too much; when people have 
been sick it is dangerous,” said Helen. 

“Sick! Have I been sick, then?” 

‘Yes, you have been sick.” 

“But Iam hungry; give me more.” 

“In the morning—yes. Now take a cup of 
tea.” 

«A cup of tea—what, warm? Where did you 
get the fire?” 

“The fire! Oh! wherc I get everything else 
from, Mrs. Gray.” 

“From my son?” 

Those large, wild eyes were in an instant 
flooded with light. Without heeding the tea or 
the food she had so craved a moment before, 
she threw up her hands, buried her quivering 
face in them, and shaking from head to foot in 
an ecstasy of thanksgiving, cried out, 

“My son! my son! Thank God! 
God!” 

Then a rain of tears came pouring through 
those poor, withered fingers, and she settled 
down in bed, sobbing weakly, like a worn-out 
child. 

“Take some of the tea, or a little wine,” said 
Helen, filling the cup with her trembling hands. 

“Not now—not now. I’m not hungry; my. 
heart is too full—too full.” 

Helen sat down the cup, and began to smooth 
the gray hair from that delicate forehead. 

‘How light your hand is, Helen. It is like 
the old times, isn’t it?” 
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“I thought you would be glad to have me 
back,” was the kind reply. 

. “Glad! Oh! so glad! The loneliness was ter- 
rible of late.” 

«Poor lady!” 

«But who sent you, Helen?” 

Her eyes were wistfully expectant, her voice 
full of tender anxiety. 

“He, of course. Who else?” 

“He did—he did; and I was almost thinking 
hard of him. You would not believe anything 
so bad of me, Helen?” 

“I never did think anything bad of you.” 

“TI know it; you were always a faithful, good 
girl, Helen—and he liked you.” 

“That was kind of him,” answered the girl, 
with a degree of bitterness whieh fortunately 
escaped the lady. 

“Oh! he is naturally kind—I always knew 
that; but people will mistake his manner. I, 
his own mother, did it sometimes—but how un- 
just it was, He does not forget his mother; I 
would not have any one think he did for the 
world.” 

“No one shall think so, if I can help it, dear 
lady.” 

Mrs. Gray started up eagerly. 

‘‘Helen, you shall have my shawl. Dear, 
dear, I can’t give you that, it—it is go—— 
That is, I thought a great deal of that shawl; 
but you shall have something.” 

“TI only want to see you strong and well, 
dear lady!” 

“Oh! it will come. I was hungry—that is, 
my heart was hungry for news of my son. You 
have brought it, and now I think my afpetite 
is getting strong again. Give me a little more, 
Helen; not tea—something to eat.” 

“He would not like it if I gave you too much 
at once.” 

“*He—who?” 

“Mr. Gray,” 

“My son, my dear, good son! Of course, if 
he wishes it, I will not ask. But you had better 
take the things down stairs, they tempt one so.” 

Helen took the tray into the hall, where she 
found Theodore, with his eyes full of tears. He 
had been listening to the poor lady’s words, and 
they made a child of him. 

Before Helen had reached the top of the 
stairs, Mrs. Gray called her back. 

‘Just save one bit of bread, I—I should like 
it. Not being well all day yesterday, and the 
day before, you see I could eat nothing, and so 
the reaction makes one craving.” 

Helen brought a piece of biscuit from the 
tray and gave it into the eager hand, which 


Ne 
clutched jupon it.like the claw of a bird. The 
poor lady turned her face to the wall, and ing 
moment the bread was gone. 

“De, you feel like sleeping again?” asked 
Helen. 

‘No; my heart is too full of thankfulness!” 

Mrs, Gray turned slowly and fixed her unna- 
turally large eyes on the servant. The food 
had made her eager and. restless; her hands 
were growing warm; her lips had a tinge of 
color stealing into them, 

-“Sit down on the bed, Helen. Now tell me 
about him, Is he well? Does he look happy?” 

“Yes, dear lady, he is well, and he always 
looks happy.” 

‘Then I don’t want to be unreasonable, 
Helen; but why did he not come and see his 
>mother? It is—I don’t know how many weeks; 
but they seem like since I have seen him.” 

“T think he is very busy;. that is, not very 
well.” 

“Is my boy sick, then? Oh, Helen! how 
could you deceive me by saying that he was 
well and happy?” 

“II don’t know. It wasn’t in my heart to 
hurt your feelings, I suppose.”’ 

‘But is he ‘sick ?” 

‘Not now; that is, not much. He will be 
quite well, I dare say, when he comes back 
from the coyntry.”’ 

“The country! Has my son gone into the 
country ?”’ 

“Only a little way; the air, you know.” 

‘“‘Oh, yes! I understand. He was afraid of 
frightening me by his pale looks, and so would 
not come. I have grown so nervons, Helen, 
that his very step makes me tremble all over. 
He sees it, and wishes to spare me, the dear, 
good boy.” 

Helen did not answer; if she had, the truth 
might have broken out, for her cheeks were 
hot, and her honest eyes full of shame for the 
man who felt none for himself. She busied 
herself in arranging the pillows and spreading 
up the bed-clothes. 

‘‘Helen, my good girl.” 

“Well, what can I do?” 

“Give me just one bit of biscuit more, Helen— 
I have such an appetite; sick people often have, 
you know.” 

Helen could not. resist those appealing eyes. 
She went. down stairs for the biscuit without # 
word. When she came back, Mrs, Gray was 
lying with both hands folded on her bosom, 
and a soft, piteous smile creeping up to her 
lips. She was Thanking God for the goodness 





of her son, who lay that moment upon a settee 
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in that country hotel, smoking luxuriously, and 
smiling in the triumph of his shallow heart, 
because he had so cleverly outwitted his artful 
sister-in-law. On a table, close at his elbow, 
stood a little rush-basket, full of daisies, butter- 
caps, and blue violets, which had just begun to 
droop for ‘want of water. Once or twice he 


glanced at this basket; and then his lips parted ;- 
wide, and the smile upon them passed off ina 
cloud of smoke, which floated in and out of his 
hair in fantastic, wreaths, clouding his hand- 
some head. Thus the son was lying while his 
mother suffered and prayed, 


CHAPTER IX. 

A PONY-CARRIAGE came sweeping down the 
lane leading from the highway to Mr. Whea- 
ton’s house. Two splendid little cream-colored 
horses tossed their white manes to the wind, 
and seemed ready to fly if urged forward by a 
touch of that small hand on the reins, or a 
vibration of that richly-mounted whip in the 
sir. Ruby Gray sat in the pretty carriage, 
graceful, piquant, and lovely as Venus in her 
shell. Her dress was perfect, from the deli- 
. cately-fitting boot to the gauntlet-gloves and 
eoquettish little hat, with its fringe of shining 
jet and its tuft of feathers, changing from 
purple to green in the sun. 

On she came, sweeping down the slope of the 
hill like some fairy vision, with a tiny little 
South American Indian-boy in the seat behind 
her, dressed like a footman of the old country, 
and looking so gravely conscious of his high 
position and gorgeous dress that his presence 
there was an exquisite burlesque, whether the 
lady intended it or not. 

“Here, take the lines, Theo,” cried Ruby 
Gray, springing out of her crimson nest, and 
flinging the reins to the boy; ‘‘and mind, no 
fonsense with the horses, they will stand quietly 
enough if you let them alone.” 

“I always do let them alone,” answered the 
“boy, in Spanish, the language she had used in 
addressing him. “Why should the seignora 
doubt it?” 

Nothing could be more innocent than the 
boy's face. He seemed grieved té death that 
she could suspect him of mischief, and turned 
sway his head with a touching gesture of 
grief. 

“Well, well, mind they don’t become restive, 
just as you begin to get tired of waiting, that’s 
all,” answered the widow, laughing till her 
White teeth shone again. 

“Theo never is tired,” answered the boy, 





still more profoundly grieved. ‘It is the horses 
that want to go, they have so much life.” 

But Ruby Gray did not wait to hear these 
plaintive words; she was at the front-door, 
with the ponderous, old-fashioned knocker in 
her hand; a servant opened the om 

“Is Miss Wheaton in?” 

‘Yes, Miss Wheaton was in; but cena just 
now. Would the lady step into the parlor?” 

Ruby opened the parlor-door for herself and 
went in, holding her breath, for she was some- 
what agitated, and her color came and went 
naturally—an unusual thing with her. The 
room in which she found herself was one of 
those unique apartments that have grown so 
rare under the innovations of modern improve- 
ments, <A wainscoting, some three feet deep, 
ran around it; the windows, three in number, 
two looking out upon the front-door yard and 
the lane beyond, one commanding a view of 
the old-fashioned flower-garden, were of moder- 
ate size, and filled with small panes of glass, 
which were harmonious with the whole room. 
The fire-place, in which was an open Franklin 
stove, occupied one entire corner of the room; 
the mantle-piece was of dark wood, and the 
space above it, to the ceiling, was also of dark, 
empaneled wood, one panel of which formed 
the door of a little cupboard, in which some 
choice specimens of old china were kept. The 
furniture, like the room, was rich and old- 
fashioned. Chairs that might have come over 
in the May-Flower, the mahogany was so black, 
stood against the wall, their fluted backs and 
purple-velvet cushions, rich in themselves, and 
rare from antiquity. Upon a table, in one cor- 
ner, stood a huge punch-bowl, of such rare 
china as can only be found in old curiosity- 
shops, large enough to serve a regiment, and 
resplendent in rich coloring. Some good pic- 
tures hung between the broad wainscot and 
the ceiling; and some antique faces on the 
mantle-piece; and tables were filled with fresh 
flowers. There was a modern easy-chair and 
sofa in the room. Ruby chose the sofa, for it 
was close by the door of that sick-room, and 
she heard a murmur of voices within that made 
her heart beat with unusual violence. But 
listen as she might no words reached her. A 
vague, low confusion of sounds rose to her ear 
now and then—but nothing more. Still she felt 
certain that there was a female voice. It was 
that of a young person full of sweetness and 
persuasion. The color grew hot and red in Ruby 
Gray’s cheeks; for once she felt the keen agony 
which she had inflicted on so many others. All 
her being was stirred with jealousy. What right 
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had Zua Wheaton in the room with that man? 
Sick or well, it was improper, unfeminine, 
shameful.” 


Ruby quite ignored the memory of her own } 


visit there in the night, and never once con- 
demned herself, because it was Moreton alone 
who had brought her under that roof. She 
was too full of condemnation of Zua for any 
thoughts of that kind. 

While she sat waiting, disturbed, amd almost 
with tears in her eyes, a man’s voice in the hall 
aroused her. A moment after the door opened, 
and Mr. Wheaton came in—and instantly the 
old nature of that woman broke out through 
the jealous anguish that possessed her. With 
the man she loved lying within twenty feet of 
her, this woman unconsciously aroused herself 
for a mew conquest. Indeed, so completely was 
the coquette ingrained in her nature, that I 
really think she would have laid herself out to 
fascinate Billy Clark, if ‘‘metal more attrac- 
tive” could not have been found in her neigh- 
borhood. 

But Mr. Wheaton was no mean object even 
for her prowess. True, there was a little silver 
in his hair, and some faint lines on his white 
forehead; but, above and beyond that, he was 
a man of noble presence, tall, well-proportioned, 
high-bred. His eyes, of a dark-bluish gray, had 
lost nothing of their expression; his mouth, and 
all the lower portion of his face, might have 
been cut from marble by some great.sculptor, 
so perfect was the form and expression. The 
whole presence of the man took Ruby Gray by 
surprise, and all her old nature came out in 
wonderful force. 

‘Mrs. Gray, I believe,” said Wheaton, com- 
ing forward. ‘I came in to apologize for my 
daughter. She is just now engaged with a sick 
guest, but will have the pleasure of seeing you 
the moment she can be spared.” 

‘Oh! I am prepared to wait. Some one told 
me on the way that an accident had happened 
to—to a gentleman who was on his way to Mr. 
Van Lorn’s, an acquaintance of mine, too... I 
hope it is nothing very serious.” f 

**4 broken limb, I believe.” 

‘‘What, so bad as that? I am so grieved!” 

“Yes; it must be painful to his friends.” 

“Yes, very. Even I, who know him so slightly, 
was so shocked. ‘It is a terrible thing to see 
a strong man suffer—I do not think it is in me 
to endure the sight. Your daughter must be 
very courageous—yvery superior.” 

Mr. Wheaton smiled. He was proud of his 
child, and took no pains to conceal it. 

“Yes, my Zua has courage enough for any 





ee 


duty. It'was she who first found the wounded 
man.” 

‘How fortunate! Hw noble!” 

I doubt if she thinks it anything more than 
a fortunate accident. For my part, I cannot 
imagine any woman doing less in an emer- 
gency like that.” , 

“Oh! but I am afraid many of us might have 
fallen short. For my part, I can endure any- 
thing better than a sight of pain. In my own 
person Iam’ sure of fortitude; but in an- 
other——” 

Here Ruby gave a pretty little shudder, and 
settled back among the sofa-cushions, as if 
desolated by the very idea of human pain. 

If Mr. Wheaton understood this graceful bit 
of acting, he was only amused by it; for he 
smiled pleasantly, and fell into sudden admira- 
tion of the beautiful picture she made with her 
clasped hands and drooping eyelids, which just 
revealed a sapphire brightness underneath. 
Ruby being satisfied with her pose, and con- 
scious of the admiration, sat motionless awhile, 
then slowly lifted her eyes to Mr. Wheaton and 
claimed his sympathy by a look that brought a 
glow of brightness all over her face. 

“Do I keep you—am I in the way of plea- 
santer engngements?” she said, plaintively. 

“‘Pleasanter? . Impossible!” he answered, 
with a spontaneous burst of admiration. 

“T fear my visit is ill-timed; but I have 
heard so much of your daughter, and feel so 
certainly that we should love each other.” 

“T am sureof it,” answered Wheaton. 

Ruby arose from the sofa, and prepared for 
a new position. She went to the window and 
leaned against the frame, looking out upon the 
orchard. 

‘What a paradise you have here!” she said, 
again clasping her hands. ‘Oh, how beautiful! 
I can now understand how men, capable of 
ruling others, content themselves with nature 
only.” 

Next to his daughter, Mr. Wheaton was proud 
of the old family-farm. He went to the win- 
dow and looked out, not upon the orchard—that 
was a familiar object—but upon the little nest 
of a carriage, and the cream-colored ponies, that 
made a pretty picture in the’lane; and then his 
eyes fell upon the Indian-boy, and he laughed. 

“You have a strange servant there,” he 
said. 

Ruby laughed, too; the great charm of her 
coquetry lay in its eternal changefulness. 

“Oh, yes!” she said. ‘A wonderfully a+ 
tached creature that I love like a pet-animal— 
not that he is one in fact. There never was 
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snything so sharp and clever; [ really think 
he adores me.” 

«Js there anything very singular in that?” 
said Mr. Wheaton, looking down upon the glow- 
ing face and upturned eyes, now so close to him 
that he could not, if he wished, avoid them; 
for Ruby had a way of gliding softly up to a 
man when she conversed with him, as if moved 
by some impulse of sympathy, until her face 
came directly under his; then she would lift 
those wonderful blue eyes and creep, as it 
were, into his protection with an appearance 
of childlike unconsciousness, which was sure 
to.attract almost any man until he saw it prac- 
ticed on some one else, when the effect was en- 
tirely different. But just then, Mr. Wheaton, 
cold, stately and wise as he was, felt the thrall 
of her artful loveliness in its full power. 

“It seems,” said Ruby, “‘as if I had been 
here all my life; as if I never wanted to go 
away again.” : 

Mr. Wheaton was tall, Ruby scarcely more 
than medium size; of course, his fine eyes 
drooped downward, and rested full upon the 
sweet face. He did not speak for a moment, 
and then only said, 

“You are very lovely; too lovely for any 
thought of wasting life in a country farm- 
house.” 

“Is this wasting life, or is it making the 
best of it?” answered the widow, sweeping 
herhand so as to take in the room, and thus 
changing the position of her head. 

“If I were a young man, or had a son, per- 
haps——” 

“Don’t talk of young men,” cried the widow, 
vith a pretty pout of the mouth; “I cannot 
bear them.” 

Mr. Wheaton’s eyes flashed. Somehow in 

her eager protest against youth, Ruby had laid 
oe hand en his arm—she was so childlike, 
you know. In a moment it was in his own 
frm clasp; 
_ That instant the door opened, and Zua came 
u—but she saw nothing, Mrs, Gray was set- 
ling her hat with the hand, which .was yet 
varm from that sudden clasp; Mr. Wheaton 
Was looking out of the window, with a hot 
flush on his forehead. 

“Oh, Miss Wheaton! I am go delighted to 
Se you at last,” cried the lady. ‘Mrs. Van 
Lorn was coming with me; but there was some 
trouble with the servants, so she bade me use 
her name for an introduction, and charge you 
‘0 like me very much, audacious as I am to 
come alone.” 


“Mrs. Van Lorn is very kind,” said Zua, 





smiling. “There was no need of a personal 
introdyction; her friends are always ours.” 

Zua was perfectly polite; but Ruby’s child- 
like manner did not quite take her by storm, 
as it had her father. 

‘*I—I came for another reason. You have 
a friend of mine—an acquaintance, rather— 
under your roof, and I wish to thank you. I 
mean Mr. Moreton. I hope he is-recovering.” 

“He is much better, thank you; but a case 
like his must have time, the doctor says.” 

“Oh, of course! But he has no fever? nothing 
dangerous has set in, I hope.” 

“Nothing. He is quite calm, and as well as 
the pain of a broken limb permits.” 

“I wonder,” said Ruby, putting’a finger to 
her lips—— 

Zua stood quietly waiting to hear what her 
visitor was meditating over. 

“T wonder if it would be a terrible thing if 
I asked to see him? He is an old friend, you 
know.” 

“If he would like—if he wishes,” answered 
Zua, forcing back the blood that she felt rush- 
ing to her face. 

‘““My dear Miss Wheaton, it seems so inhos- 
pitable for an old friend—for in trouble even 
an acquaintance should have a friend—to be 
standing on ceremony about visiting a sick- 
room.” 

‘*I—I do not know. Mr. Moreton is easily 
excited; we are ordered to keep him quiet.” 

‘*But I am like a mouse; he never will mind 
me.” 

“T will ask him.” 

“Oh! I would not ask you to enter his room. 
Of course, a young lady who never knew him 
would shrink from that,” said Ruby, so sweetly 
that no one but a sensitive rival would have 
guessed at its venom. ‘I see a nice old lady 
in the hall behind you, perhaps she will take 
my message—being a widow makes some dif- 
ference, you know.” ‘ 

“IT will take the message myself,” said Zua, 
with dignity. «It will be no strange thing for 
me to visit the gentleman’s room.” 

**Indeed! I beg ten thousand pardons. Ma- 
dame, etiquette is not so rigid in the country, 
then, and I may hope to escape criticism. How 
very good you are!” 

While Ruby was speaking, she took a survey 
of Zua from head to foot, and her spirit rose to 
meet the contest which threatened them; for 
that rich complexion, that raven hair, and 
the exquisitely-formed features—inherited as 
Ruby saw then from the father—were of such 
rare beauty, that she felt the contrast like a 
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challenge. The dress, too, was perfect in its 
simplicity—pure white, with a crimson nose or 
two in the hair and on the bosom. ous 

«J will return in a moment,” said Zua, an- 
noyed by that searching look; and she left the 
room, 

‘“* How very beautiful your daughter is,” cried 
Ruby, with enthusiasm, taking her old place by 
the window; “but no wonder.” 

She whispered the last words, as if to herself; 
but they rose with subtle flattery to the proud 
man’s ear. 

“It flatters me that you think so.” 

**Flatters! Oh, sir! who would dare to flatter 
you?” 

Wheaton laughed. 

“I think you might find courage enough, 
Mrs. Gray; only it is not worth your while.” 

‘Me? Oh, dear! I never could flatter any 
one. The feeling springs to my lips, and out it 
comes. There never was so foolish a creature 
in that respect.” 

“Foolish! that is no word for such lips.” 

“Who is it that flatters now?” 

“Mr. Moreton will be happy to see you, Mrs. 
Gray.” 

“Poor fellow!” exclaimed Ruby, looking at 
Mr. Wheaton. ‘I hope it will be in my power 
te console him a little. May I beg of you, Miss 
Wheaton, to show me his room?” 

Zua had not moyed from the threshold; she 
stepped back, and allowing her guest to pass 
into the hall, opened the door to Mr. Moreton’s 
room. Ruby passed through, touching the door 
with her hand, as if she would have shut Zua 
out, but dared not. There was no cause for 
fear; the young girl asked to be excused, and 
walked into the garden with a quick, proud 
step, as if some one had wounded her. 

Ruby Gray changed utterly as she entered 
that room; the roses faded on her cheeks, the 
self-confident manner vanished: into natural 
timidity. There was no power of fascina- 
tion left to her then; but she was in fact 
natural and childlike, as real love makes any 
woman. 

“Oh! Moreton, I am so sorry—so very, very 
glad, to be sure, that it is no worse.” 

She went up to the bed on which the young 
man lay, and placed both her hands in that he 
held out toher. He felt the little hands tremble 
through the gloves, and was touched by her 
emotion. 

‘You are kind to come when a fellow needs 
his friends most,” he said, dropping her hands 
from his clasp with a sigh. ‘Sit down and 
tell me what has happened since they chained 





me down here. Nothing that is not pleasant, I 
hope.” 

“T cannot tell; I hardly know. From the 
hour I heard of this I have thought of nothing 
else. It seemed like an evil omen that you 
should be hurt on the way to me.” 

“An evil omen! Oh! I hope not,” said More- 
ton, glancing through the open window, where 
he saw Zua walking in and out among the roses, 

Ruby followed his glance, and grew pale as 
snow. He could turn his eyes toward another 
woman when she was by—the thought made 
her tremble. 

««You—you are pale; you are changed,” she 
said, with a quiver of pain in her voice. 

“Pale, of course I am; and changed, too, as 
horrible pain can change a man. Do you won- 
der at that, sweet Ruby.” 

She smiled, and made an effort to deceive 
herself. Now, that she was thoroughly in ear- 
nest, there was no use for her art but to blind 
her own intelligence. She would not believe 
that he had ceased to love her. 

‘But with your friends, with me, for in 
stance, is there no change; are you exactly the 
same?” 

“Exactly the same! As if anything on earth 
that breathed the air ever was exactly the same 
two days together.” 

“But I speak of feelings.” 

«And they change most of all; here isa proof. 
For the first time on earth, Ruby Gray, you seem 
to be in earnest, natural as the flowers out yon- 
der. This would surprise me if I expected 
stability in anything; but when a coquette be 
comes sincere, even for an hour, I think itis 
not impossible that the leopard may change his 
spots.” 

“A coquette, Preston! Why will you call me 
by such hard names? Why will you think such 
things of me?” 

Tears trembled in the woman’s voice, het 
beautiful lips quivered. Yet ten minutes be 
fore you have seen her by the window, looking 
into Mr. Wheaton’s eyes, as if there did not 
exist another man on earth. Still she was 
honest in saying, “Why will you think such 
things of me?” She had only meant to fase 
nate this man for a moment—in fact, had not 
thought of it. Habit bad become second nature 
to her—that was all. 

Moreton rose upon his elbow and looked st 
her keenly. A cloud came over his face, and 
he settled back to the pillows holding his breath. 
At last he spoke, 

“If it displeases you, of course I will not do 
i¢,*? 
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“It pains, it troubles me, Preston. With you 
I would have no faults.” 

The cloud settled heavily over his face now; 
so heavily that it seemed like a spasm. 

“Are you hurt? Oh! how could I let you 
move?” cried Ruby, bending over him in real 
sympathy. ‘Oh! how pale you are, my poor, 
poor Preston!” 

Quick as thought this woman, given up for 
once to her impulses, bent down and pressed 
her beautiful lips to his forehead. She felt him 
shrink suddenly, and thought that some motion 
of hers had angered his wound. 

“Oh, forgive me! I did not mean to hurt 
you,” she pleaded, with tears in her eyes. 
“Everything I do seems to give pain; and I so 
want to comfort you.” 

Preston looked by her through the window 
with keen anxiety in his eyes. 
white dress of Zua Wheaton fluttering upon the 
terrace, but her back was toward them. 

“You are kind, indeed, Mrs. Gray; you 
always were kind to me; but I am not so very 
il! Only chained down here, you know, with 
a pdng darting through me now and then like 
aspear. This is a sort of thing that time alone 
can cure.” 

“But you are lonely; you must be sad.” 

“Lonely, am I? No, I rather think not. 
They let me read now; then there is a queer 
little fellow that comes to me sometimes from 
the garden, the most absurdly amusing trea- 
ture you ever saw; and his sister, a strange, 
bright girl; beautiful, too, in a certain way; 
fill of originality, and kind-hearted as a crea- 
ture can be. She always wears roses in her 
hair; and with such shoes—but there is nothing 
to laugh at in the girl. I wish you could see 
her and take to her, Mrs. Gray.” 

“Mrs. Gray—this is the second time you have 
tailed me that. When you prayed to call me 
Ruby, did I refuse?” 

Moreton laughed; but a flush of color came 
into his face, He made no direct answer to 


He saw the. 





her reproach, but went on about thegirl, who 


had evidently excited his interest in no small 
degree. 

“She is affectionate as a child, brim full of 
romance, and ignorant of the world and its 
ways beyond all belief. She has a sweet voice, 
too, perfectly uncultivated, but with a world of 
power in it. I wish you could see her.” ; 

“T will, if it pleases you. Indeed, I am ready 
to accept or reject anything at your desire.” 

“That is promising too much; but it will be 
a kind thing if you interest yourself about this 
poor girl. Her mother is a washerwoman, some- 
where in the neighborhood, and her name is 
Clark.” 

“Clark—why that is the girl——._ I—I have 
seen her, Preston.” 

- “Seen-her! When?” 

“The—the night you were brought here—I 
will not conceal it. I will conceal nothing now; 
but the news reached me, and I went wild. All 
day I had been watching for you with sueh 
sweet hopes, such anxious longing for your 
presence, that at last suspense made me faint. 
I was like a child waiting for its mother; like a 
flower asking the night for its dew. When the 
night fell, and you did not come, I sat down 
and cried; you will not believe it, Preston— 
but I did. Then it was that I heard of your 
fall, and where you lay suffering. My little 
boat lay at the foot of the hill, I got into it and 
came over. First I went to the washerwoman’s 
house, where I saw the girl you speak of; then 
I persuaded the woman’s son to bring me here. 
I saw you; I was in the room with you, my 
darling; I 54 

‘*Halloo, old boy! well enough to see com- 
pany I find. Will you let a fellow in?” 

The voice came from a window close by. 
Ruby turned her tearful face, and saw young 
Gray leaning half into the room, with a half 
smoked segar in his hand. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SADNESS. 


BY 8. 


My heart is filled with strange unrest; 
T’m sad, I know not why; 

This world seems all a weariness, 
From which I fain would fly. 

It is not that I envy those 
By fortune more caressed}; 

Nor is it strife with worldly foes, 
That brings this wild unrest. 


E. EVERETT. 


My friends are true, the world is kind; 
My wants are well supplied; 

Nor can my wishes be defined, 
Or tell what I’m denied. 

Yet strange it is, my heart is sad; 
The days are long and drear; 

And oft I wish their measure had 
Fulfilled their courses here. 





CROCHET NET NIGAT-CAP. . 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 


Brain from: the middle, and work round in 
separate rows, consisting alternately of one 
double-treble and five chain—in these increas- 
ing alternately as required, now in the middle 
of the chain, then in the two upper threads of 
the double-treble of the preceding row. 

For the first double-treble, crochet always 
three chain, and close each row with one single 
in the third of these chain; after which, at the 
beginning of the next row, sufficient single 
stitches must be worked to reach the middle of 
the next scallop. Begin the net with seven 
chain; close them in a ring with one single. 
Round this work five double-treble, separated 
by the five chain, which, in the second row, are 
doubled, so that there will be ten double-treble 
worked alternately in the chain-stitch scallop, 
and in each double-treble. 

The third row has fifteen double-treble, after 
which the second under double-treble must be 
passed over. 

The fourth row contains twenty-three regu- 
larly divided double-treble; whilst the fifth and 








seventh rows are worked quite plain, without 
any increase. 

The eighth row, lying between, has thirty-four 
double,’at which, as well as at the third row, 
the second under treble is always passed over. 

After the eighth row, which contains forty- 
nine double-treble, work nine rows without in- 
creasing or decreasing. Then work the little 
lace for the outer edge. 

lst row: * In one double-treble of the pre- 
ceding row work two double-treble, five chain, 
again two double-treble, then five chain, with 
which pass over one double-treble of the pre- 
ceding row. Repeat from * to the end of the rw. 

2nd row: * Again in the middle chain, be- 
tween the double-treble, two double-treble, five 
chain, and two double-treble; then three chain, 
one double in the middle of the next under 
chain, and then three chain, and repeat from * 
to the end of the row, which finishes the net. 
The India-rubber cord, or band, the length of 
which must depend upof the size of the head, 
must be drawn through the little lace edge. 
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GLOVE-CASE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Some white silk or satin; 
pink ditto for lining; six yards of. pink 
satin or taffetas ribbon; two shades of 4 
pink embroidery silk ; two shades of green. § 
Cut out of pasteboard two pieces shaped 
as seen in design, and somewhat larger 
every way than the glove the case is de- 
signed for; cover these neatly with the 
pink silk. Cut for the outside the white 
satin or silk, as the taste may suggest, 
and embroider the rose-buds in pink, 
using the green silk for the leaves. The de- 
sign calls for a wreath of convolvulus, but the 
one kind of flower for the ornamentation will 
be found both prettier and more simple. Quill 
the ribbon and dispose of it around the edge, 
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adding a row of white wax beads, in imitation 
of pearls. Make the straps of ribbon as seen in 
the interior of Glove-Case in the smaller of the 
two euts; not forgetting to add some sashet- 
powder between the lining and pasteboard. 
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DESIGN FOR SEGAR-CASE WORKED UPON LEATHER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Leather, silk of two colors and 3 leather, worked with green and black silk, and 


sizes; gold cord, and beads. 

Velvet may be used instead of leather for a 
ground-work, if preferred. If leather is used 
the pattern should be pierced with a stiletto, 
and the silk worked through the holes. Gray 


fine gold cord and beads, will make a very 
pretty case. The stars should be of gold cord, 
the dots gold beads, and the large part of the 
pattern green silk, over portions of which the 
black silk is worked. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL BLANKET. 





ONLY AN EGG-SHELL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


No.—1, VASE, OR “ VIOLET-CUP.” 


Few of our readers who have not seen speci- 
mens of the work we are about to describe, 
would believe that such a number of charm- 
ingly pretty little treasures could be made from 
common, neglected egg-shells. A few experi- 
ments, however, made in accordance with the 
hints we are about to give, accompanied by the 
exercise of very little ingenuity, will not fail to 
show how varied and pleasing the results may 
be; in fact, an almost endless variety of fairy 
vases, cups, and urns, may be fashioned from 
the pure, white, Parian-like material nature 
has modeled to the hand so cunningly, needing 
ouly deft fingers and good taste to complete the 
Work so well begun, and render it admirably 


available for our purpose. The annexed cut } 
(Rig. 1) represents a vase or “violet cup” made 


from the shell of a pullet’s egg. To make sch 
‘one, a large, weil-shaped white egg should be 
selected, and a small orifice carefully broken at 
the larger end, through which the contents may 
be poured into a cup or other convenient utensil 
Put aside for domestic use, (we use the shell 
saly,) and any loose membrane which may hang 
about the interior carefully removed. The shell 


must now be neatly cut round, until sufficiently 
Vou. LI.—so 
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far down, with a sharp, short-bladed pair of 
scissors, clipping very cautiously until the mar- 
gin is quite even and true. A narrow binding 
of thin gold paper must now be gummed round, 
and turned in over the cut edge of the shell, 
taking care-to nip the paper, here and there, in 
order that it may be attached evenly and fit 
free from creases. When the bordering is 
finished, and the gum used in attaching it is 
quite firm and dry, the ‘‘socket-piece,” A, may 
be commenced. This should be composed of 
white wax, such as is used in the manufacture 
of wax flowers. From this, when thoroughly 
warmed and softened, a cup-shaped stem should 
be formed round B, as at A. Into this the 
pointed end of the shell should be securely 
gummed, and the edges accurately fitted by 
moulding. B is the core used to give stability 
to the foot-staik. It is made from a common, 
round button, with a piece of deal or other soft 
wood fashioned, as shown in the cut, to fit 
firmly in the hole in the center of the button, 
where it should be fixed with a drop of gum, 
cutting off flush any portion of wood which may 
project beyond the bottom surface. When fixed 
in its place in the center of the stalk and covered 
455 











ONLY AN EGG-SHELL. 





with wax, the small end of the egg-shell would 
rest on the head of the stick, whilst the button 
would rest on the ground in the,center of the 
foot, D, forming, so to speak, a foundation on 
which all the mouldings and ornamental pat- 
terns have to be made. A narrow-bladed pen- 
knife, one or two crochet-needles, with the barbs 
removed, and some narrow pointed slips of hard 
wood, will be found very useful and efficient 
instruments for the purpose, warming the knife 
point or needles, as occasion may require, in a 
cup of hot water. The handles of the vase are 


first made of twisted bonnet-wire with its cover- 
ing of thread on, asatC. These, when properly 


NO, 2.—URN-SHAPED VESSEL MADE FROM GOOSE-EGG. 
fashioned, are suspended from threads, and dip- 
ped in molten wax, allowed to cool, redipped, 
and so on_until stout enough to cut and mould 
with the tools. When finished, small, flat sur- 
faces of attachment must be cut with the knife, 
and the handles secured to the vase with thick, 
strong gum. The main stem of the wreath, sur- 
rounding the vase, is made of white silk, and 
the leaves and flowers of neatly-cut rice-paper, 
which are readily ‘fastened on with gum, ap- 
plied on the point of one of the needles. Such 
little tendrils as may be required are easily 
made by twisting a very slender strip of wax 
round # moistened needle, and then carefully 





drawing it off in the form of a cork-screw. Fig. 
2 is a sort of urn-shaped vessel, made from the 
large end of a goose-egg, with both the foot and 
cover fashioned from pieces of egg-shell. The 
foot, E, has a small hole made in its upper gur- 
face, in which the end of the upper shell, or 
body of the urn, rests. A round collar of way, 
either plain or ornamental, surrounds the joint, 
as at F, and affords a hold for the gum. The 
flowers are of rice-paper, as in Fig. 1, and the 
little ram’s-heads and the pine on the cover are 
made from moulded wax. Vessels thus con- 
structed are admirably adapted for holding 
violets or other small flowers. A crocus-root, 
put with damp moss in one of them, shoots up 
and flowers charmingly. When the violets or 
other cut flowers are placed in them, the ends 
of the stems should be thrust in the orifices 
of a bit of fine sponge; this, when deposited in 
the bottom of the vase, and saturated with 
water, keeps the flowers fresh for some time, 
doing away with the fear of the water being 
upset, or the ornamental work of ‘he vase in- 
jured. Some ladies may wish to draw or paint 
figures or flowers on the shells. For pencil 
drawing no preparation is needed, but when 
paintings in water-colors are about being made 
on them the colors take better if the shells are 
previously washed in a little soda or potash- 
water, in order to remove the oily matter 
usually covering the surface, when, after being 
thoroughly cleans2d in clean, cold water, and 
then dried, the coloring process may be pro- 
ceeded with as on ordinary paper. Fig. 3 re- 
presents the positiqn in which the egg-shell is 
attached to an ornamental or embossed card, 
after having a rustic cottage or Swiss chalet 
placed in it. These so-called ‘fairy cot-shells,” 
when tastefully turned out of hand, are perfect 
little gems, and would command eager purchase 
at bazaars or fancy fairs. To make these the 
shells, after being bound with gold paper like 
tli vases, should have a little nicely selected 
“fern-leaf moss,” (so called from the shape of 
its fronds, ) which is to be found about the roots 
of fir-trees and in old shrubberies, placed ia 
the extreme end of the shell, so that the ferm 
like fibres may lay nicely; then paint in water 
colors, on a bit of thin Bristol board, a mini 
ture cot or Swiss chalet, in proportion to the 
size of the interior of the egg-shell, and, whet 
finished, cut it out on a board with 8 sharp 
penknife, and with one of your needles place 
it, with a little gam, well back in the small end 
of the shell, arranging the moss on each side 
so as to droop forward like larch-trees. A 
liliputian bridge and rustic hand rail may be 








JET TRIMMINGS OF CORD AND BEADS. 





fastened in like manner across the middle dis- 
tance, and the moss fronds opened out and 
gummed back to the sides of the shell at the 
foreground. AA little figure, painted in gay 
colors, may be introduced with advantage. If 
the arrangement is properly made, the cottage 
_ appears as in perspective, and the moss as an 
ein grove of feathery pine-trees and ferns. 
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The designs and hints which we have given 
are intended rather to point out the road toa 
graceful and easy art, than to lay down an 
arbitrary set of rules for following it out, as 
we feel sure that the leading principles of con- 
struction here given will enable our fair readers 
to fabricate a host of charming little novelties 
from the shells of eggs. 
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JET TRIMMINGS OF CORD AND BEADS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tarst trimmings being still very fashion- 
ible, we give above a new and pretty design 
for one; and in the front of the numberfon 
opposite pages, two other designs: all remark- 
able for the beauty and simplicity of their 


manufacture. Any lady with a piece of black 
silk cord, and some beads and bugles, can 
readily follow these designs, and make a pretty 
trimming for her dresses at very little expense 
comparatively. 





INFANT’S BOOT. 


BY MBS. JANE WHAVER. 


Is the front of the number we give three en- ; and stitched round, or braided. A little cord 


Bravings (all on the same page) representing } 


with tassels fastens it. in front, and a little 


®t infant's boot; the half of the boot, full size; } quilling of pinked silk may be put round the 
tnd the sole, full size, This little boot may be ; top of the boot. When completed, it is as pretty 


made of cloth, felt, or velvet, and simply bound ‘ 


as it is economical. 





GREEK SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts is one of the very prettiest designs 
we have seen for a Smoking-Cap. It is 
made of cloth or velvet, and ornamented 
with fine silk braid, gold cord, and em- 
broidery. Cut out the top piece about 
three inches less in size than that made 
by the circumference of the border of the 
cap. Fit the lower part or border to the 
size of the head. Ornament as seen in 
the design, (any other pretty braiding 
pattern may be used.) Line with silk 
slightly wadded, full in the border to 
fit the center-piece. Our pattern calls 
for emerald green velvet for the cap 
itself. The center of ‘the waved vine is 


of geld cord, as also the littlespattern in the? or with colored floss silk or crimson. The bou- 


lower part. 


The leaf-like pattern, crossing the $ quets in silk embroidery of black-and-white 


gold cord, may be done either in fine silk braid, 3 silk exclusively. 





TEXT ALBUM. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrais.—Perforated cardboard; lilac vel- 
vet; lilac filoselle; gold cord; gold thread; one 
pearl bead. 

No. 1 represents the Album closed. The 
cover—the front side—has a cross of lilac velvet 
surrounded with gold thread, and in the middle 
is placed a pearl bead, surrounded with gold 
threads to represent rays. 

The ground of both sides of the cover is 
reeked, pret with gold crosswise, and is fast- 

5 





ened with ribbon strings. No. 2 shows the 
inner arrangement. A loop of rihbon is put 
under the texts to raise them out of the Album. 

The upper cover, where the little case opens, 
is separate; the under one, however, is cut out 
with the back of the book and joins it. Both 
are three inches high. The breadth of the 
upper cover is two inches and a half; that of 
the under, including the back, three inches and 
& quarier. For the ease to contain the leaves, 
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5 
cut two equal parts of two inches and three- 
quarters long, and half an inch broad, and 
two parts of two inches long, and half an inch 
broad. 

Stitch both parts round with lilac filoselle, 
with which work the ornamental part round 
the edge of the upper cover, consisting of two 
stitches lying close together, as well as the 
cross stripe of the bent back, according to the 
design. The two small parts for the case must 
be sewn together crosswise, and sewn all to- 
gether to the under cover with lilac silk in 





such a manner that two and two stitches follow 
closely upon each other, and form an orna- 
mental part like that upon the upper cover. 
Lastly, only join the book back at two places, 
and so that it remains moveable. Gum on to 
the inside of the case a white sarsnet ribbon, 
three-quarters of an inch broad and six inches 
long, half an inch from the back, to raise the 
leaves, and fasten similar ones to the inside of 
both covers to close the Album. The size of 
the text-leaves must be regulated by the size of 
the case. 





THE “«SUIVEZ 


MOI” 


NECKLACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Loxe streamers of reins, commencing at the 
back of the neck and terminating considerably 
below the waist, are very popular both for 
morning and evening toilets. The handsomest 
description of lockets are now suspended on 
velvet instead of short, gold necklets, as for- 
merly. We here give a design, by which any 
one so inclined can make an ornament of this 
variety at but little cost and trouble. Cut out 
‘double heart in cardboard and cover both 
With crimson velvet. The upper side is adorned 
with an anchor worked in jet beads, which must 
bedrawn and embroidered on the velvet before 
the two sides of the heart are seamed together. 
Asmall loop of crimson velvet is sewn between 
the hearts, and when finished, it is suspended 
ou @ long piece of crimson ribbon velvet, which 
og in long falling loops at the back of the 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue TRUE AND FALSE IN Fiction.—We are so often offered 
stories for this Magazine that violate the true principles of 
fiction, we are so frequently called on to notice novels of 
the same description, that a word or two on what is true 
art in literature, and what is not, may be wholesome and 
welcome. 

The entite “sensational school,” then, of which Miss 
Baddon is so pi ane ple, is as false in art as 
it is in morals, and false in art because it is false in morals, 
Of course, in so speaking, we do not mean to say that 
novels should be didactic, and carry a moral on their face; 
for that would be as great an error in another direction. 
We do not use the word “morals” in the narrow, conven- 
tional sense at all; but in that wider sense, which has been 
recognized in all time. Murder and adultery have always 
been considered crimes. It is as much false art in litera- 
ture, therefore, to elevate murderers and adulteresses into 
heroines, as it is to choose monsters for subjects of the 
sculptor’s chisel, or the painter’s brush. Nor is it true 
art to enlist the sympathies of the reader on the side of a 
criminal, and then, at the close, compromise with insulted 
justice by dismrissing him to punishment. This is the 





way in the “Guy Livingstone” school of fiction; and it is 
only one degree less vicious im art than the other school. 
A late writer, in one of the English quarterlies, has 
stated the case correctly. “The base of all artistic genius,” 
he says, “is the power of conceiving humanity in a new, 
striking, rejoicing way; of putting a happy world of its 


own creation in place of the meaner world of common 


days; of generating around itself an atmosphere with a ; 


novel power of refraction, selecting, transforming, recom- 
bining the images it transmits, according to the choice of 
the imaginative intellect. In exercising this power, paint- 
ing and poetry have a choice of subject almost unlimited.” 
What is thus said of poetry holds good equally of fiction. 
Sir Walter Scott instinctively acted on this idea. Shaks- 
peare also obeyed the same rule. Whatever be touched he 
ennobled. The strongest argument against his having 
written “ Timon of Athens” is conceded to be the repulsive- 
ness of the story. We rise from the perusal of any great 
master in poetry or fiction with elevated sentiments, with 
heroic impulses, with longings for what is better and loftier 
than common life. Whatever epic or novel does this for 
us is, so far forth, true in art; whatever novel or drama 
fails to do this, is, to that extent, false. 

A French critic, Joubert, has said this in different words. 
“Fiction has no business to exist,” he writes, “unless it is 
more beautiful than reality. Certainly the monstrosities 
of fiction may be found in the booksellers’ shops; you buy 
them there for a certain number of days; but they have no 
place in literature, because in literature the one aim of 
art is the beautiful. Once lose sight of that, and you have 
the more frightful reality.” Of course it may be said, in- 
deed it is said, that whatever is possible in real life is a 

* legitimate subject for fiction. Truth, we are told, is always 
in place. This is something like inviting one’s friends to 
an entertainment, and then taking them into a dissecting- 
room to study anatomy. An execution is, perhaps, neces- 
sary in its way; it is certainly a fact; but civilized people 
have ceased to make a show of the gallows. Whatever is 
morbid is unfit for fiction. We do not deny that some of 
the ablest novelists of the day err more or less against this 
canon. But their practice cannot make wrong right. We 
have fallen on evil times; false taste creates false taste. 
But i am will not last forever. The departure of dur 





writers from true art will, to the extent of that departure, 
affect their permanent position in literature. They may 
be popular now—they will not be so hereafter. 


Fase Hark as A Cause or Drszase.—The newspapers, 
lately, have been full of sensation articles as to “Chignons 
being a eause of disease.” A London physician of emi- 
nence, Dr. Tillburry Cox, has just set the matter in its true 
light. Ina paper read before the Harveian Society he dis- 
cussed the influence of parasites in the production of dis- 
eased conditions of the skin. It has been asserted, first, 
that false hair contains the germs of pediculi, which are 
developed by the warmth supplied by the human head; 
secondly, that bodies called “ gregarinw”’ exist in false hair, 
and may become pediculi. The first statement is wholly 
incorrect; but the so-called “nits” are nothing but empty 
shells, whence the young pediculi have escaped The 
female pediculus lays her ova at the part of the hair close 
to the scalp; in six days the young are hatched, the empty 
shell is earried forward by the growing hair, and as this is 
cut from the head at the distance of from one to two inches, 
no true ova are brought away with it. The inference is 
clear that no false hair ever contains the materials from 
which pediculi develope, and where these are present their 
existence must be accounted for by uncleanliness. The 
second statement is equally untrue: gregarines are only 
found in Russian hair, which does not enter the English 
market; they have vegetable affinities, and never give rise 
to any form of insect. In his large experience of diseased 
states, Dr. Fox stated he had never seen them once on the 
hair. Lastly, he described a real source of danger as yet 
unnoticed by any observer. On some of the light-brown or 
reddish false hair, of German origin, he had found a species 
of “mildew” fangus, which unquestionably would, if im- 
planted upon the surface of weak persons, give rise to 
“ring-worm,” and he produced microscopic evidence, and 
instanced cases in which he had apparently seen mischief 
result in this way. Cleanliness is a great preventitive of 
evil, and such hair should be subjected to proper processes 


§ to insure protection against the production of disease. 


While the great majority of the statements that have been 
made recently about “Chignons,” are wholly untrue and 
absurd; there is no doubting the fact that, without proper 
precaution, the use of false hair may give rise to certain 
uncomfortable conditions of the part next which it is werd, 
but that even this source of evil may be remedied. 

Ovr READERS WILL have noticed that every number of 
* Peterson” contains the same amount of printed matter. 
The present number, for instance, has as many pages & 
the January number had; and each future number will 
contain a similar quantity, a¢ least. This is in striking con 
trast to some of the other ladies’ magazines, which swell 
out very big at the beginning of the year, but in summer 
collapse frightfally. As the Elberton Gazette says:—" For 
the same amount of money, ‘Peterson’ furnishes more 
teresting reading matter than any magazine we receive.” 

Ovr Cotorep Parrsry, for this month, is an “ Oriental 
Tobacco-Pouch,” which is to be worked in chain-stiteh, 8 
red. It may, however, be worked in any other color, it 
preferred. This is the only Magazine, remember, tht! 
gives these colored patterns regularly! Some of our cotem: 
poraries publish weak imitations at the beginning of tb 
year, but seem to dread the expense of continuing them > 
every number. 
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Pavina Encuish AvrHors.—It is often said that Ameri- 
can publishers reprint English books without paying a 
cent to their authors. This, however, is not always so. 
We happen to know, for example, that T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, uniting with Harper & Brothers, have paid Mr. 
Dickens a thousand pounds each for the advanced sheets 
of “The Mutual Friend,” “Great Expectations,” “A Tale 
of Two Cities,’ and “Little Dorrit;” or four thousand 
pounds for’ the four. Moreover, when “The Mutual 
Friend” was paid for, gold was. over twe hundred; so that 
that one novel cost the American publishers nearly twelve 
thousand dollars in greenbacks. Harper & Brothers used 
the novel in one of their serials. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
reprinted it in book form. These are really the only firms 
in America that have any equitable right to be considered 
the author’s publishers. 

—fh.. 

How To Grr MEASURED For Boots or Ssors.—If you want 
ashoe to fit you comfortably, next time you are measured 
for a pair stand upon a piece of paper, and get the shoe- 
maker to trace with pencil the outline of each feet; each 
foot, we say, because two feet are never alike in size and 
shape, though they belong to the same person. They are 
more than right and left—they are unlike. Do not sup- 
pose that you can be measured for a pair by the most care- 
ful measurement of one. Insist on having the outlines as 
well as the girth and length of each foot taken; and then, 
if the maker is an honest man, he will send home a pair of 
boots which, with their turned-in toes, will look unpro. 
mising when off; but when once on, will prove not only 
the most becoming, but the most comfortable you ever 
wore, . 

Nicat-Cars should be dispensed with altogether. By 
shutting out the air and keeping the head at a feverish 
temperature, they relax the skin and induce,a tendency 
for the hair to fall off, which is greatly aggravated if the 
body be in an abnormal condition, either from specific 
disease or general neglect of the skin. In the place of 


’ night-caps, ladies, to keep their hair properly confined 


during sleep, should wear 4 net with meshes sufficiently 
large to admit the finger. 

“Tue FLOWERS IN THE Woop” is, we think, an unusually 
elegant illustration. It is a scene, too, that, at this period 
of the year, may be observed at almost any picnic. It is 
hard to tell which is the prettier, the wild flowers that 
grow in the wood, or the more cultivated ones that are 
gathering them. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sybil's Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co—A really good love-story, 
fit for idle reading at Newport, or Saratoga, is positively 
& luxury in summer-time. We can recommend this as a 
treasure of its kind. “Nathalie,” an earlier fiction by the 
Same author, was almost as fascinating, in its day, as “Jane 
Eyre;” and “Sybil’s Second Love” is the best novel, at 
least the most pleasing, which Méss Kavanagh has written 
since. The character of Sybil is most naturally and graphi- 
cally drawn. The reader falls in love with her at once. 
Mrs. Mush, Miss Glyn, Blanche, Dermot, and others of 
the actors in the story, also stand out well from the can- 
‘as. The book is neatly printed, but the proof-reader has 
not done his duty, for it is full of typographical errors. 
Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Old Patroon. By James A. Maitland. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers-—A novel by a well 
known writer, the author of “ Sartaroe,” “ The Watchman,” 
etc, etc, Price, in cloth, $2.00, 





A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers—Another volume of 
the popular “ Author’s Edition of Dickens.” The illustra- 
tions are very numerous, and very good also. We congider 
this fiction the most dramatic that Dickens has yet written, 
or is, indeed, likely to write. As a vivid picture of the 
stormy times of the first French Revolution, the novel sur- 
passes Theirs, and is equaled only by Carlyle. It has, 
therefore, a merit above that of ordinary romances. Price, 
in cloth, $1.25; in paper covers, $1.00. 


The Rector’s Wife. By the author of the “ Queen of the 
County.” 1 vol.,.12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. — 
The “Queen of the County” was one of the pleasantest 
novels of its kind we ever read. The present story, by thé® 
same author, is nearly, if not quite, as good; and very much” 
better than “Lords and Ladies,” another tale from the 
same pen. We believe this edition is reprinted from ad- 
vanced sheets. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 


David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The third of the series of “The 
Diamond Edition of Dickens.” The illustrations continue 
to be the drawback to the success of this enterprise: they 
give “American faces and figures, not English ones—a very 
serious defect. The type, as we said before, is also objec- 
tionable; no eyes, but very- young ones, ought to read it. 
Price, in cloth, $1.50. 


Back-Bone; Photographed from “The Scalpel.” By Ed- 
ward H. Dixon, M. D. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: R. M. 
Dewitt-—A series of racy essays, originally written for a 
medical journal, but not restricted to medical themes; on 
the contrary, all conceivable subjects are discussed, from 
tobacco to theology, from quacks to fashionable dresses. 
Price, in cloth, $1.50. 


The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—A new edition of one of 
the most remarkable novels which has been published in 
this generation. The book is exceedingly well printed, 
on thick paper, and is particularly valuable on account of 
two engravings from original pictures by Gustave Dore. 
Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

Joan of Arc. Translated from the French by Sarah M. 
Grimke. 1 -vol.,12 mo. Boston: Adams & Co.—A very ex- 
cellent biography of this celebrated woman. The volume 
is embellished with a photograph, taken from the portrait 
in the Louvre, and with a map of Northern France, the 
scene of her heroic exploits. Price, in cloth, $1.00. 


Christie's Faith. By the author of “ Carry’s Confession.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A story of 
English life, by a popular writer; not a first-class fiction, 
such as “The Toilers of the Sea,” but still a very readable 
novel. Price, in cloth, $1.75. 


Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York- 
Harper & Brothers —Whatever Mr. Yates writes is well 
written, and this novel pleases us even better than his 
former ones. It is a cheap edition, in paper covers, price 
fifty cents. 

How to Make Money, and How to Keep It. By T. A. Davies. 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton.—A sensible trea- 
tise, adapted to the wants and understandings of all classes, 
and really a very valuable guide to business success, Price, 
in cloth, $1.50. 

The Rich Husband. By the author of “ George Geith.” 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers-—We be- 
lieve this novel is reprinted from advanced sheets. Itisa 
story of English life. Price, in cloth, $2.00. 

The Lion in the Path. By John Saunders. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Hilton d& Oo.—A very readable novel, a cheap 
edition. Price, in paper, seventy-five cents. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—THE GAME OF CROQUET. 





OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

Tne Great American Tea ComPANy, as will be seen by 
their advertisement, offer to sell teas cheaper than ordi- 
nary dealers. We see no reason why the enterprise should 
not bea sful one, advantag equally to seller and 
bnyer; for teas, bought and sold as this Company buys and 
sells them, can surely be sold at a lower price than teas 
bought and sold in the ordinary way, and having to pay 
three or four profits. The best way to test the question, 
however, is to order a lot of teas from the Company. 

Taz CompieTs Works or Caartzs DICKENS, in seven 
volumes, octavo, bound in cloth, a very handsome edition, 
Bent, pre-paid, for $20.00. Address, 

7 > T. B. Pererson & Broruers, Philada., Pa. 

J. W. Brapiery’s Dupiex Exuiptic Spring Sart seems to 
be universally in demand. Always ask, at a store, for 
these skirts, and decline to buy until the “Duplex” is got 
for you. - 





Tae “WasninaTon” Mezzotint, or either of the “Buy- 
YAN” Mezzotints, will be sent, postage paid, for $2.00. Or 
any two will be sent for $3.00; or the whole three for $4.50. 

Address, C. J. Peterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tae FLorence Sewine-MAcuINe gains every day in popu- 
larity. We are continually told that it is the best of all 
the sewing-machines. 
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THE GAME OF CROQUET.—NO. 1. 


General Laws oF THE GAME.—The game of Croquet has 
become so fashionable, and yet it is played so differently in 
different places, that last summer, at the suggestion of 
several persons in England, a committee of players was 
appointed to draw up rules for it. These rules have been 
published, and as th ds of our readers play Croquet, 
we have thought it would be useful to reprint them here. 
But first we must make some observations on the general 
laws ot the game. 

The best number of players for general purposes is four, 
two playing against two; and for matches, six. The game 
of eight unquestionably takes too long to play. Even a 
game of six, with good players, occupies the best part of 
an afternoon. Where there is only one ground, and more 
than four desire to play, it is a good plan to divide the 
candidates into two sets, one set commencing at the start- 
ing and winning-stick, the other at the turning stick, so 
that what is the starting stick to one party, is the turning 
stick to the other. The two games go on simultaneously: 
the two sets of players interfere scarcely at all with each 
other. Occasionally a ball, belonging to the other game, 
lies in the way of a stroke, when it must be taken up while 
the stroke is made; or the striker in ong game has, per- 
haps, to wait a moment, while the striker in the other 
game makes his stroke. But this does not happen often; 
and the slight inconvenience resulting from it is far out- 
weighed by the increased excitement attending the shorter 
game. 

As regards the ground, it often happens the best that 
can be obtained is small, inconvenient, and anything but 
level. In such cases, all that can be done is to make the 
best of a bad job. But where space can be got, and money 
is “no object,” the ground should be level, and of well 
mown and well rolled grass, not less than thirty yards, 
nor, for general purposes, more than a hundred yards long, 
and from twenty to sixty yards wide. This proportion of 
five to three between length and breadth is the one most 
approved. The ground should have its boundaries well 
defined before the play begins. 











The hoops may be arranged, as every one knows, in yari- 
ous ways. The plan of the original game is as follows: 





B 


Turning 
Stick. 


i 
Starting and 
Winning Stick. 


A 











This plan is still much used, and, being less difficult than 
the improved arrangement, with a hoop, stick, or cage in 
the middle, is recommended for beginners, or where it is 
desired not to lengthen the game. 

Difficulty is sometimes experienced in setting out the 
hoops. The following directions will be found to simplify 
Inatters : 

A and B are intended to be the efact middle of the 
breadth (shorter side) of the ground. Measure the dis 
tance from A to B, and cut a piece of string one-tenth of 
the length. Thus, if the ground is fifty yards long, cuts 
string five yards long. This bit of string will serve to fix 
every hoop and stick aecurately at the required distances P 
apart. From A to the starting-stick should be precisely 
the length of the string; the same from starting-stick 
hoop No.1; the same to hoop No. 2. Similarly arrange the 
turning-stick and hoops os. 7 and 8, at the other end of 
the ground. The only hoops now to fix are the side-houps. 
These should be parallel to the center line, and two strings 
from it on each side, the string falling at right angles to 
the length, or longer sides (C and D) of the ground. The 
easiest way to get the side-hoops in position is, when taking 
the first measurement from A te B, to mark the point half 
way between. Then the hoops 4 and 11 can be at once 
placed two strings from the half-way point, in 4 straight 
line toward C and DP; and the hoops 3, 5, 10, and 12, each 
one string from 4 and 11. 

The numbers appended to the hoops show the order in 
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which they are to be run. This explains itself without 
commegt. 

The “improved” arrangement, as it is called, is set out 
in much the same way; but the hoops 4 and 11 are taken 
out, and at the central point of the ground a hoop, cage, or 
stick is placed. (See diagram.) 

Here the order of running is three hoops and a stick, 
four times repeated. The game, played in this way, has the 
disadvantage of being longer than the other; but it is more 
scientific, and more in accordance with the spirit of the 
game, as it brings the balls more frequently together at 
the middle of the ground, leads to more Croqueting, and 
gives the players who are behind a better chance of im- 
proving their position. 

The disadvantage of this plan is, that it lengthens a 
game which is already too long. Popular games, such as 
whist and billiards, derive a portion of their interest from 
the rapidity with which they are brought to a conclusion. 
The excitement culminate# toward the finish of the game. 
If a player knows it will be three hours before he reaches 
the winning-stick “in order,” it naturally follows that his 
interest in the game is not so great at starting as it would 
be were the result less distant. For this reason it is, per- 
haps, best to give up “stick in the middle,” at all events 
in domestic play, and even further to shorten the game by 
removing some of the hoops. At all events, try with fewer 
hoops, and if you do not like it, return to the old plan. 

With a view to shortening the game, a series of experi- 
ments were instituted, and it was found that a most inte- 
resting game results from six hoops, or even four. For 
four balls, two being partners against two, six hoops, thus 
disposed, are recommended : 





Stick. 








—~ 





T e game played on this plan by four good players aver- 
(ts three-quarters of an hour, which is quite long enough. 

This plan, too, has an advantage where the ground is 
snall, and especially where it is short, as the length of 
tix strings (see explanation of setting out the hoops on the 
Preceding page) suffices in the place of ten. 

For six balls a capital game may be played with only 
four hoops, hoops 2 and 3 (see last diagram) being taken 
ont, and a hoop placed half-way between them; the same 
pe hoops 6 and 7; so that the four hoops correspond to 

foug corners of a diamond. And, where time presses, 
® where others are waiting to play, this plan is well 
adapted for four balls, the game lasting about half an hour. 

Having thus, so to speak, cleared the way for the laws 
a by this English committee, we shall proceed, 

oar next number, to give those laws in full, 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS, 


“ Russian SCANDAL” is the name of a new parlor, evening 
game: It is played as follows: Somebody writes down on 
papes a very short account of something that has, or is 
supposed to have taken place. The paper is folded up and 
put aside.. The writer then leaves the room, taking with 
him one of the party. When the scribe is a young gentle- 
man, it frequently happens that the one selected to go out 
is a young lady. We shall call the writer A, and the person 
who left the room with him B. A tells B, to the best of 
his belief, the story as he wrote it down, then he comes in 
again, leaving B outside. Some one else, called ©, then 
goes out, and B gives her (or his) version of the story to C, 
leaving C behind. D then hears C’s version, and in like 
manner passes it on to E, till, perhaps, a dozen or more 
have been alternately auditors and informants. The last 
recipient comes back, and once more writes down the story 
after it has percolated through these various strata of con- 
fusion, forgetfulness, imagination, flurry, stupidity, and 
other every-day virtues. Then the original document is 
opened, and the two papers read aloud to a breathless 
audience, as identical accounts of the same occurrence. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Bay~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


SOUPS. 

Green Pea-Soup.—A peck of peas will make a tureen of 
very good soup. In shelling them, put the old ones in one 
basin, and the young ones in another, and keep out a pint 
of them, and boil them separately to put into your soup 
when it is finished. Put a saucepan on the fire with a 
little water; when it boils, put the peas in, with a little 
salt, and let them boil till they are done ehough, 7. ¢., from 
twenty to thirty minutes, according to their age and size. 
Then drain them in a colander, and put them into a clean 
gallon stewpan, add three quarts of plain veal or mutton- 
broth, (drawn from meat, without any spices or herbs, etc , 
which would overpower the flavor of the soup;) cover the 
stewpan close, and set it over a slow fire to stew gently 
for an hour; add a teacupful of bread-crumbs, and then 
rub it through a tamis into another stewpan; stir it with 
a wooden spoon, and, if it is too thick, add a little more 
broth; have ready boiled, as for eating, a pint of young 
peas, and put them into the soup. Season with a little 
salt and sugar. Some cooks, while this soup is going on, 
slice a couple of cucumbers, (as you would for eating,) take 
out the seeds, lay them on a cloth to drain, and then flour 
them, and fry them a light brown in a little butter; put 
them into the soup the last thing before it goes to table. 

Asparagus-Soup.—Make a good stock of three quarts of 
liquor, in which a leg of mutton, or beef, not oversalted, 
has been boiled, to which add a few beef-bones, and any 
pieces of cold meat, from which all fat and skin has been 
removed—the remains of a cold tongue form a most charm- 
ing addition to your stock, as do also fowl-bones. Then 
break off all the tender part of a bnndle of green asparagus, 
take half a peck of fresh-gathered spinach, a large handful 
of parsley, the same of spring onions, and, having well 
washed them in two waters, drain, and proceed to boil 
them in more than a quart of water, with a little salt, and 
a tiny bit of butter. When the asparagus is done, strain 
off this liquor till wanted, bruise the asparagus well, add 
it to the liquor, and pass all through a hair-sieve. Pour it 
into a soup-pot, and add your cold stock, from which all 
fat has, of course, been removed; season with salt, white 
pepper. or Cayenne, according to taste; mix a small quan- 
tity of flour, and a spoonful of white sugar, into a smooth 
paste, add it to the soup, stir well till quite hot, When 
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about to boil it is ready to serve. This is a very nice spring 
or early summer-soup, and to the careful housewife. who 
studies the important subject of stock, not at all expensive. 

Coloring for Soups.—As soups often require colging, 
prepare “browning” for that purpose as follows:—Take a 
couple of onions and bake them; remove the outer skin 
and put them into your soup; it will brown and give ita 
good flavor. The shells of green peas dried in the oven 
brown, but not black, equally well answer to brown soup, 
and will keep the whole winter well in a bag hung up in 
adry place. It will be found much better to use either of 
the above to brown soup, in place of the caromel, or brown 
sugar, used by many cooks, for if too much is added it 
gives a sweet taste to the soup. These are apparently 
trifles, but most necessary to attend to. 


FISH. 


Salmon—to Boil.—Scale and clean your fish, taking care 
that no blood is left inside, lay it in a fish-kettle with suffi- 
cient cold water to cover it; throw in salt in proportion to 
the quantity of water which the size of the fish may re- 
quire; but be sure not to use.vinegar in dressing either 
salmon or trout—it destroys both color and flavor. Let 
the kettle quickly boil, then take off the scum, and let the 
fish simmer gently till done. Eight minutes to each pound 
of large, thick salmon, and six to thin fish, is the general 
time allotted; but experience only can teach the precise 
moment when it is fully cooked, which is, when the meat 
separates easily from the bone. Of the two evils, it had 
better be over than underdone, since underdressed salmon 

. is particularly indigestible, and, to some delicate stomachs, 
almost poisonous in its deleterious effects. If, when the 
fish is thoroughly done, any delay should occur, do not on 
any account allow it to remain in the kettle; by such 
treatment it will become watery, insipid, and colorless. 
Drain it, and while waiting for the table, keep it hot by 
means of warm cloths. Serve on a hot napkin, garnished 
with lemon, or parsley, or fennel ; but to the last-mentioned 
article many people have a thorough aversion. Send up 
with it plain melted butter, and a bottle of any good fish- 
sauce, or lobster, or shrimp, or anchovy-sauce, as it is pre- 
ferred. Many people never eat salmon without a cut lemon 
on the table, they consider a sprinkle of the squeezed juice 
greatly to improve the flavor; but real lovers of fish gene- 
rally care more for the pure flavor of the salmon itself, 
with only a little plain melted butter. Cucumbers, when 
in season, thinly sliced, are seen on most tables, as an ap- 
propriate accompaniment to boiled salmon. In choosing 
your fish, feel with the finger and thumb if the belly be 
firm and thick, red gills are by no means an infallible sign 
of freshness. 

Pickling Salmon.—Take a fine salmon, split down the 
back, and cut into square pieces; put into an unglazed pan 
a layer of salmon and a thin layer of salt, alternately, until 
the pan is nearly filled; fill up with vinegar, tie it down 
closely with brown paper, put the pan into a saucepan of 
boiling water up to its rim, let it boil for twenty minutes, 
and in three days it is ready for use. 


DESSERTS. 

Bombay-Pudding—This Indian pudding is a very nice, 
delicately-flavored one, and is well suited for an invalid, 
being extremely nourishing. To a good, sweet egg-custard 
add a little butter, some grated nutmeg, and a glass of 
wine or brandy; have ready a finely rasped cocoa-nut, and 
mix all well together. Having lined a dish with puff-paste, 
pour in the custard, and bake it a light brown color. 

Pommes au Sirop—Prepare as many apples as are re- 
quired, stew them, and dish them up in syrup, with a piece 
of currant-jelly on the top of each apple. Stewed pears, 
also pippins, stewed with sugar, and flavored with lemon- 
Juice, are useful and economical sweet dishes. 





Cream-Pudding.—Boil a quart of cream, with a blade of 
mace and half a nutmeg, grated; let it cool, and deat up 
eight eggs and three whites; strain them well, and mix 4 
spoonful of flour into them, also a quarter of a pound of 
almonds, blanched and beaten fine, with a spoonful of 
orange-flower or rose-water; then, by degrees, mix in the 
cream and beat all well together; take a thick cloth, wet 
it and flour it well, pour in the mixture, tie it close, and 
boil half an hour; let the water boil fast; when it is done, 
turn it into the dish, pour melted butter over, with a Little 
sack, and throw fine sugar all over. 


Sally Lunn Pudding.—Cut out a piece from the under 
side of the cake so as not to injure the upper crust, replace 
it, and let the cake soak for three hours in boiling milk in 
a basin that will just hold it. Mix one egg, well beaten, 
with a glass of wine and a little spice and sugar. Having 
rémoyed the piece of cake previously cut, stir in these in- 
gredients, still being careful not to break the crust; replace 
the piece, put some butter on the basin, fill it up with 
bread-crumbs, and boil three-quarters of an hour. 


Orange-Custards.—Boil till tender half the rind of a 
Seville orange; beat it fine in a mortar, put to it a spoonful 
of brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs; beat all well together 
for ten minutes; pour in a pint of boiling cream by de- 
grees; keep beating till cold, then put them in cups, and 
place them in an earthen dish of hot water-till set, stick 
preserved orange on the top, and serve either hot or cold. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding.—Break the cocoa-nut and save the 
milk; peel off the brown skin, and grate the cocoa-nut very 
fine. Take the same weight of cocca-nut, fine white sugar, 
and butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and add 
five eggs, well beaten, one cup of cream, the milk of the 
cocoa-nut, and a little grated lemon. Line a dish with rich 
paste; put in the pudding, and bake it one hour. Cover 
the rim with paper, if necessary. 

Solid Custard.—One ounce of isinglass, two pints of new 
milk, one dozen of bitter-almonds, pounded, the yolks of 
four eggs, sugar to taste. Dissolve the isinglass in the 
milk, add the pounded almonds, put the mixture on the 
fire, and let it boil a few minutes. Pour it through a sieve, 
then add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten; sweeten 
your taste. Put it on the fire until it thickens, stir it till 
nearly cold, and put it into a mould. 

Gateau de Pommes.—Boil one pound and a half of lump 
sugar in a pint of water until it becomes sugar again, then 
add two pounds of apples, pared and cored, the peel, ands 
little of the juice of two small lemons; boil this until quite 
stiff, and put it into a mould. When cold, it should be 
turned out, and before being sent to table should have cu 
tard or cream poured round it. This gateau will keep for 
several months. 

Cream-Pudding. —Beat up four eggs a little; strain them; 
add a teacup of fine white sugar, the rind and juice ofa 
lemon,’and a pint of cream. Line a pudding-dish with puf- 
paste; put in the above. Bake half an hour. 

Sago Jelly —Boil a teacupful of sago in three pints ands 
half of water till quite done; when cold, add half a pint of 
raspberry syrup. Pour into a shape which has been rinsed 
in cold water, and when served pour a little cream round. 

Snow-Cream—Put to a quart of cream the whites of 
three eggs, well beaten, four spoonfuls of sweet wine, sagt 
to taste, and a bit of lemon-peel; whip it to a froth, remove 
the peel, and;serve in a dish. 

Caledonian-Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two spor 
fuls of loaf-sugar, two of raspberry-jam, two of garrant 
jelly; all to be bedten together with a silver spoom till» 
thick that the spoon will stand upright in it. 

Indian Corn Blancmange.—Stir one tablespoonful of com 
gradually into one quart of boiling milk ; pour into® 
turn out when cold. 
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CAKES. 


Rice Cake with Butter —Take four ounces of butter, eight 
ounces of sifted sugar, five eggs, four ounces of flour, and 
four ounces of ground rice. Put the butter to melt into a 
small saucepan, the flour, riee, and sugar in a basin, to 
which add one whole egg, and the yolks of the remaining 
four, reserving the whites to be whisked. Mix the con- 
tents of the basin well with a spoon for two or three 
minutes, then beat the whites to a strong froth, and pro- 
ceed to mix them with the butter, add a small quantity of 
the whites at first until it becomes smoothly united. The 
remainder of the whites should then be added, and gently 
though thoroughly mixed. Bake in a papered tin, in a 
moderately-heated oven. Four or six ounces of currants 
may be mixed with the batter previous to adding the 
whites, if desired. ‘ 

A Good Pound-Cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs, 
“beaten apart. Have ready warm by the fire a pound of 
flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them, and a few 
cloves, a little nutmeg, and cinnamon in fine powder, to- 
gether; then, by degrees, work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of wine 
and some caraways; it must be beaten afull hour. Butter 
a pan, and bake it a full hour in a quick oven. The above 
proportions, leaving out four ounces of the butter and the 
same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and to most 
tastes a more pleasant one. 

Queen-Cakes—Mix a pound of dried flour, the same of 
sifted sugar, and of washed clean currants, Wash a pound 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in 
the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; 
butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, and bake the batter 
in, filling only half. Sift a little fine,sugar over, just as 
You put it into the oven. 

A Superior Soda-Cake-—One pound and a half of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, one-quarter of a pound 
of loaf-sugar, (not broken,) five eggs, one nutmeg, one 
pound of currants, a little lemon-peel cut small, cold milk 
enough to mix into a stiff batter, one teaspoonful of soda 
mixed with a drop of water, so that it will mix with the 
other ingredients, put in just before the cake is put in 
the oven. Butter the pan. 

Tea-Cakes.—Rub fine four ounces of butter into eight 
ounees of flour, mix eight ounces of currants and six 
ounces of fine sugar, two yolks and one white of eggs, and 
& spoonful of brandy; roll the paste the thickness of an 
Oliver biscuit, and cut with a wineglass. You may beat 
the other white, and wash over them, and either dust sugar 
or not, as preferred. * 

Almond-Cakes.—Take two ounces of bitter and one pound 
of sweet-almonds; blanch and beat them with a little rose- 
water and the white of one egg; add half a pound of 1@af- 
Sugar, eight yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of 
half a lemon, and the rind grated. Mix the whole well 
together, and bake it either in one large pan or several 
Small ones. 

Lemon-Puffs.—Bruise a pound of double-refined sugar, 
_ and sift it through a fine sieve. Put it into a bowl, with 
the juice of two lemons, and mix them together. Beat the 
white of an egg to a very high froth, put it into your bow], 
add three eggs, with two rinds of lemon grated. Mix it 

Well up, and throw sugar papers; drop on the puffs in 
; Mall drops, and bake them in a moderately-heated ovéh. 

Rich Buns.—Mix one pound and a half of dried flour 
with half a pound of sugar; melt a pound and two ounces 
of butter in a little warm water; add six spoonfuls of 
fose-water, knead the above into a light dough, with half 
® pint of yeast; then mix five ounces of caraway comfits 
ia, and put some on them. 





Little Short-Cakes—Rub into one pound of dried flour 
four ounces of butter, four of white powder sugar, one egg, 
and a spoonful or two of thin cream, to make into a paste. 
When mixed put currants into one-half, and caraways into 
the rest; cut them, and bake on tins. 

French Rolls —Rub an ounce of butter into a pound of 
flour; mix one egg, beaten, a little yeast, that is not bitter, 
and as much milk as will make a dough of a middling 
stiffness. Beat it well, but do not knead; let it rise, and 
bake on tins. 

Cup-Cakes.—Mix together five cups of flour, three cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of milk, three eggs, 
well beaten, one wineglass of wine, one of brandy, and a 
little cinnamon. 

Gingerbread.—Mix together three pounds and a half of 
flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, one pint of molasses, quarter of a pound of ginger, 
and some ground orange-peel. 


PRESERVES. 


To Preserve Oranges.—Score or rasp your oranges very 
thin, cut a hole at the top and take out all the seeds. Put 
the fruit in cold water, and let it remain there twenty-four 
hours. Then boil the oranges till they are tender, four or 
five hours is generally enough; change the water two or 
three times. Again lay them in cold water for a day, then 
put them on a coarse cloth, with the holes downward, to 
drain. For every orange take one pound of fine loaf-sugar 
and half a pint of water; boil these to a syrup, and when 
clear put in the oranges and boil them a quarter of an 
hour. Let them stand in the syrup twenty-four hours, 
then boil them in it again for another quarter of an hour. 
Now take the oranges out of the syrup, and add to it the 
juice of as many lemons as there are oranges, and let it 
boil for a few minutes. Put the oranges into separate jars, 
cover them with the syrup; when quite cold, put brandy 
papers on the jars and tie them down close. 

To Preserve Fruit for Years.—Fill wide-mouthed bottles 
quite full of gooseberries, or currants, or plums of any 
sort.. Cover the mouths with’ paper tied lightly on, and 
pierced with holes. Put them to stand in a hopper of cold 
water, (the necks of the bottles to be quite out of the 
water,) there to remain for one-quarter of an hour after 
the water boils. Then take them out and let them stay 
till they are quite cold; after which tie them down as 
tight as possible with a bladder, and keep them in a cellar, 
or in a cool, dry closet, upon their heads. If, on the bottles 
becoming cold, they are tightly corked, and then well 
covered with resin to the neck, it will do quite as well as 
the bladder—always standing on their heads. Done in 
this way, the fruit preserves its flavor perfectly. 

Red Currant-Jelly—Having placed the currants in a 
stone-jar, let it stand in a saucepan of boiling water, and 
keep it over the fire until all the juice is drawn from the 
fruit. Turn it into a very fine sieve, and let the juice drain 
through ; but be careful not to press the fruit, as this will 
prevent the jelly being clear. It may, in addition, be 
passed through a jelly-bag of fine flannel; but if allowed 
to drain for a long time, the sieve will be found sufficient. 
A.pint cf white currant-juice to three of red, gives a beau- 
tiful color to the jelly. One pound of fine loaf-sugar 
should be used for every pound of fruit, and the sugar and 
juice should boil together for about half an hour or forty 
minutes, great care being taken to remove the scum as it 
rises while boiling. 

To Keep Red-Currants for Tarts.—To every pound of cur- 
rants, picked from the stalks, put half a pound of broken 
or crushed lump-sugar; set them on the fire to just boil 
up. When cold put them in wide-mouthed bottles, pour 
ing a little sweet olive-oil on the top. Put no corks in the 
bottles, but cover the mouths with bladder, and tie lead- 
paper over that. Keep them in a cool, dry place. 
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Preserved Lettuce-Stalks—Peel large cos lettuce-stalks 
that have run to seed, cut them in pieces, boil them gently 
till tender, but not too soft, putting half a dozen whole 
red-peppers in the water; put them to drain; make a 
syrup and boil the stalks up in it just once a day for a 
week; then make a good rich syrup, well-skimmed and 
boiled, scraping in some best white ginger; pour hot over 
the stalks; keep in a covered jar. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
Fic. 1.—Ifovse Dress or Buck AND GoLp-CoLoreD GRENA- 


pivz.—The trimming is of bias gold-colored satin, studded ; 


with jet beads. 
) Fic. u.—Svrr or Biack Vetvert, ror A Lirrtz Boy.—The 
trousers and jacket are trimmed with black galloon. 

Fia. 11.—Hovse Dress or Waite Atpaca.—The jacket is 
of red cashmere, trimmed with Cluny lace. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress ror THE Country oF BLUE-AND-WHITE 
Sraivep Founarp Si1.x.—The Garibaldi jacket is of plain 
blue silk. Straw hat, trimmed with daisies. 

Fic. v.—WaALKING Dress or Gray Popiin.—The petticoat, 
upper skirt, and jacket, are cut in a saw-tooth pattern, and 
bound with cherry-colored silk. 

Fic. v1.—Hovse Dress, on WALKING Dress, AS PREFERRED. 
--The skirt is of blue summer poplin, made long, with 
straps depending from the waist, in which button-holes 
are made; on the skirt are buttons to correspond with the 
button-holes on the straps; by using these the house dress 
can be converted into a walking dress without trouble. 

Fig. yu.—Tue Asove House Dress CONVERTED INTO A 
WALkine Dress. 

Fig. vul.—WaALkina Dress oF GREEN FOULARD OVER A 
Green Sik Perricoat.—The upper skirt is cut in points, 
and trimmed with black cord and black jet tassels. 

Fic. 1x.—Carrusce Dress or Bivg Si1k.—The skirt is 
very much gored, and has a ruffle around the bottom one- 
quarter of a yard deep. The front is trimmed with ruch- 
ings of silk and lace. Black silk paletot, embroidered in 
jet. Small black bonnet, trimmed with blue flowers. 

@enerat Remarxs.—No long dresses are now seen on the 
street; but in the houge, and more particularly for evening 
wear, very long trains are worn. What the short walking 
dresses lack in style, they make up in convenience. A 
basque or loose sacque, (which is much the most popular,) 
like the dress, is considered indispensible. A very stylish 
walking suit consists of a blue-and-black striped silk skirt 
over a plain blue silk petticoat, the latter trimmed round 
the edge with a tress or plait of black velvet. Similar 
plaits are used to loop up the skirt in festoons, The short, 
loose jacket is of plain blue silk, to match the petticoat, 
and opens over a striped black-and-blue waistcoat. The 
sole ornament to the jacket is a shouldez-knot of black 
velvet, placed on the left side. 

Evenina Dresses oF SILK are made perfectly plain in 
front and at the sides, and are gathered in at the back ina 
bunch, instead of the large, flat fold so long worn. 

Waits Dresses, especially tarletan, are trimmed with 
numerous narrow flounces, some with only five, others 
ascending as high as the knee. When a very dressy toilet 
is desired, wreaths of leaves, or pretty small flowers, just 
above each flounce, is a great addition. 

SMALL Basques are sometimes added to the waists of 
dresses—not so large as the peplum basques, which were 
60 fashionable last year, but quite small, not over three- 
eighths of a yard deep, and cut in large points; these points 
can be finished with jet tassels; from some of these basques 
long-pointed, sash-like pieces depend. We have scen a 
stylish black grenadine with a Magenta-colored figure in 
it, the small basque of which was of Magenta-colored satin, 


y trimmed with jet. It was cut in points in front, and trim. 
med with jet. tassels, and from the back three long straps 
descended nearly to the bottom of the skirt, the center 
one being the largest, This basque was about three-eighths 
of a yard in depth, and could, be worn or not, as desired, 

Ware Bopiss are still very much worn—those for even. 
ing wear being of tulle, or very fine plaited muslin, and 
trimmed with ribbons, or worn with corslets of silk. 4 
wide sash either around the waist, or thrown around the 
skirt about the hips, with a ribbon for the neck, and bands 
for the hair, should all correspond. 

MANTILLAS, SACQUES, AND PALETOTS, are cut and trimmed 
in the greatest variety of styles. The old-fashioned mantle 
@ la vieille, under the name of the Maintenon mantle, is 
once more coming into vogue. It is round at the back, 
} and has long, square ends in front, which are trimmed 
$ either with a pinked out frill of silk or with lace; and if q 
$ hood is added, it is invariably of lace. Very loose sacques, 
3 half tight-fitting basques and paletots, and small “Cardinal 
Capes,” are all worn. Narrow sleeves are, up to the pre 
sent time, more general than wide ones; but it is more 
than probable that ere the summer is over, the close 
fitting sleeve will have been completely superseded by the 
flowing and more graceful, though less consistent Polish 
sleev 

Tue Bonnets, this season, are less attractive than usual. 
They are very small, and generally very unbecoming. The 
prettiest are of the Fanchon shape, which are much more 
graceful than the Marie Antoinette, with the large, round 
crown. The Fanchons are more like a pocket-handkerchief 
cut in two, the point being on the forehead, and the long, 
or bias part crossing just over the water-fall. 

Most or THE Vertis, even those of real lace of the greatest 
price, are embroidered with white’or black beads. 

CoLLars are still made very small; they have square or 
rounded lappets in front. 

No Batt Toret is considered complete without a neck- 
lace. These are made of crystal beads of all colors, with 
long pendant ornaments. The most elegant ladies leave 
their real diamonds in their casket to wear these orna 
ments of cut glass—such are the caprices of Fashion! 

We very much prefer to all this showy tinsel the jewels 
of flowers, so fresh-looking, so perfectly imitated from na 
ture, which were also very much the fashion:Jlast winter. 

A Parourg, formed of dewberries, composed of tiny oval 
pearl beads, with golden-brown tinted foliage, and mounted 
upon ribbons of bright crimson velvet, appeared to us i 
very good taste. All kinds of small fruit and berries are 
also arranged in bandelets for the hair, necklaces, and 
bracelets, upon velvet or moire ribbons. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Wia. 1—Fancy Peasant Dress, ror A Lirrie Girt.—The 
lower skirt is of crimson cashmere, trimmed with tworows 
of black braid, the upper skirt blue chintz. White lawn 
apron and cap, trimmed with black velvet and lace. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror A Litrte Grat.—The plain under 
dress is of blue silk; it has a high waist and long, close 
sleeves. The tunic dress is of gray-and-black striped silk, 
and is trimmed with black velvet. The tunic dress can be * 
used over any colored dress at pleasure. 

Fig. 11.—Pousn Dress ror A Boy.—The trousers and 
jacket are of brown cloth, the latter being trimmed with 
imftation fur. " 

Generat REMARKS.—There is really nothing to chronicle 
with regard to the make of children’s dresses. The cut 
and trimming of boys’ clothes has undergone no alteration; 
and little girls are exact copies of their mamma’s, except 
that hats are substituted for bonnets, though many chik 
dren wear bonnets also. 
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